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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe, 
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] {ERR REICHARDT begs respectfully to inform the 
- public and his friends that he will leave soon for the Continent, and return 

& — All communications may be forwarded to 23, Alfred-place, West 
rom pton. 


O CONCERT AGENTS AND OTHERS.—A first- 


class Vocalist is desirous of re-appearing before the public, and offers her 
gratuitous services for a term. Address A. B., care of Mr. Mills, Music-seller, 
140, New Bond-street, London, W. ; 


USICAL BUSINESS.—To Asstsrants.— WANTED, 

immediately, in the establishment of Me-srs. Hale and Son, a respectable 

mn, with good reference and address, as Assistant in the ware-rooms. He must 

be a good tant, and enabled to serve occasionally. A tolerable knowledge 

of the London catalogues is desirable. No servile work required. Addres3 as 
above, with reference, age, and terms. Cheltenham, September 8th. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY is now a SHIL- 
LING DAY till the 31st October. 


EBAIN’S SUPERIOR HARMONIUMS, in great 


variety. Entrepdt, 41 A, Quecn-street, Cannon-street west, St. Paul’s. 


AMBERT & CO’S Patent Repeater Check Action 

Pianofortes and Patent Regulating Hopper, 314, Oxford-street, for touch, tone, 
and durability are not to be excelled. Made bape for extreme climates. 
N.B.—Pianofortes taken in exchange, tuned, and lent on hire, 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 

of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 














ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—TWO EXTRA 
PERFORMANCES only, at REDUCED PRICES, on FRIDAY next, 

Sept. 18th, and SATURDAY, Sept. 19th, with Piccolomini, Spezia, Ortolani, 
Giuglini, Vialetti, Rossi, Beneventano, and Belletti. 





Two EXTRA PERFORMANCES will be given on FRIDAY EVENING, 
Sept. 18th, and SATURDAY EVENING, Sept. 19th, when will be presented 
IL DON GIOVANNI and LA TRAVIATA. 





Prices :—Boxes, to accommodate Four Persons—Grand Tier, Pit Tier, and 
One Pair, #2 2s.; Two Pair, £1 1s.; Three Pair, 153.; Pit Stalls, 10s 6d.; 
Pit, 3s. 6d. ; Gallery Boxes, 10s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 3s. 6d. ; and Gallery, 2s. 

The Box-office will be opened Monday, Sept. 14th. In the meantime places 
may be secured by application to Mr. Fish, stage-door, Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


R. MARK, with his JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
numbering upwards of 30 Instrumental Performers, and a Chorus of 40 
Voices, comaponel, of little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, from Yive to Fifteen 
Years of age, and known by the title of ‘‘DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 
is open to engagements. Application by letter, addressed: Dr. MARK, care of 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strest, Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. Mark has performed with his pupils in crowded houses, and obtained the 
highest approbation in Lancashire, East and West Riding of Yorkshire, Scotland, 
Staffordshire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, Wales, Somersetshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, etc., 
etc, and has given Concerts with the greatest success at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester; St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; St. George’s Hall, Bradford; Music 
Hall, Edinburgh ; City Hall, Glasgow; and all the principal rooms in the above 
counties, bis enterprise being pronounced by the unanimous voice of the press, 
and by public ont private Testimonials, as the most useful, pleasing, and in- 
structive entertainment ever introduced to the public. 

To those who may, however, be still unacquainted with the meaning of ‘Dr. 
MARK AND HIS LiTtLe Men,” Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to state that his 
“ Lictle Men” form a most unique and complete JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, com- 
posed of little English, Scotch, and Irish boys, from five to fifteen years of age, 
humbering upwards of forty performers, who play Marches, Quadrilles, Polkas, 
Solos, Duets, the choicest selections of Operas, and sing Choruses in a most 
effective manner, and to whom he gives both a general and musical. education, and 
provides them also with board and clothing for the term of three years each, 
“gratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, and effective system 
of musical education in favour of conservatories of music for the people” in every 
town and city throughout the United Kingdom, and especially intended for little 
children and apprentices, where they may meet and spend their eveuing hours far 
more congenial than the evils and temptations of the streets will offer them, 

The performance of “Dr. Mark’s Little Men,” is also intended to show what 
can be achieved with an indiscriminate selection of little English boys, by a 
simple plan of training, simultaneously encouraging and promotivg native 
Musical talent in every possible way gst the rising generation of this 
country, and to excite an interest wherever I play, to consider music a most 
necessary branch of education in the humblest of schools, and by these means to 
bring the acquisition and whol infl of music within the reach of all 
Classes of society, as a means of education, as an el t of recreation and attrac- 
tion to their houses, and as an nt to improve and elevate the tone of 
society, and promote the social and domestic condition of the people at large. 


Now Published, 
R. MARK’S highly approved Works on “Musical 
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of perature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.— 

1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.  Instituted 1829. T. GEORGE 

BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy- 
Chairman. 

One-third of the premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole 
term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience : 
or the directors will lend sums of #50 and upwards on: the security of policies 
effected with this Company for the whcle term of life, when they have acquired 
au adequate value. 3 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits are assigned to policies every fifth 

ar, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment 

cash, or to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums, 

At the Fifth Appropriation of Profits for the five years terminating January 3!, 
1856, a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, 
and subsisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This 
bonus, on policies of the longest duration, exceeds #2 5s. per cent. per annum 
on the original sums insured, and increases a policy of £1.000 to £1,638. 

Pro Is for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the 
Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London ; or to any of the Agents throughout the 


kingdom. 
BONUS TABLE, 
SHEWING THE ADDITIONS MADE TO POLICIES OF £1,000 EACH. 



































Amount of | Addition made 
Date of tr Sum Payable 
Insurance, Additions to as on after Desth. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 
#2 sa d. £s. da £s8d4 
1820.... 523 16 0 114 5 0 1638 1 0 
1825..cccece 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830...0.0 241 12 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
ee 185 3 0 88 17 0 1274 0 0 
1840.....66- 12815 0 8413 0 12138 8 0 
1845... ..+00. 6515 0 79 18 0 1145 13 0 
1850....06 10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
SOB. ccovces _ 15 0 0 1015 0 0 





And for Intermediate Years in proportion. 
The next Appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances without Participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 








OCAL QUARTETT.—EVENING SONG. For 
8., A., T., and B. Composed by Chas. J. Hargitt. Price 6d. 
London: NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 


“TMHE MAUD VALSE,” by Laurent, performed before 

the Queen, at the Ball given by the Prussian Ambassador ; also performed 
twice at Her Majesty’s last State Ball, aud, at the request of her Majesty, 
frequently repeated during the evening. 

“If proof were wanting that even the sentimental songs of Balfe—owing to 
their peculiarly tuneful character—might fully be turned into dance —_ 
M. Laurent would have supplied it in this very pleasing waltz, which is foun 
upon the universally popular (thanks to Mr. Sims Reeves) ‘Come into the garden, 

ud,’”—Musical World. 
Price 4s., beautifully illustrated in colours. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 
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LIST OF NEW MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCHOTT & CO. 159, REGENT STREET, 
FOR PIANOFORTE. 


ASCHER, J. 
Les Contemplations, trois Morceaux de Salon, Op. 54 :—~ 
No.1. & Leonora, Nocturne on ee oe 

»» 2 Pourquoi, Mélodie-Réverie 36 oe 
» 3. ler Mai, Caprice-Etude .. = 

Danse des Paysans Russes, Caprice Mazurka 

La Sylphide, Impromptu-Valse, Op. 57 

Tyrolienne, Op. 58 oo oe be ees 

Grand Caprice de Concert. sur ‘‘ La Traviata 

La Fiammina, Mazurka é!égante wa * 

Polka brillante sur i’ opéra de Psyché se 

Polka Mazurka brillante sur ’ opéra de Psyché 

Danse Féerique, Caprice de Genre, Op. 61 

Marche de la Reine, Op 62... oe ee _ 

Caprice de Concert sur la Reine Topaze, Op. 63 .. 

Souvenir des Alpes, Chant des Montagnards, Op. 64 


RAVINA, H. 


oe . oe 
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Villanelle, Op. 33 oe ee 
Grande Marche triomphale, Op. 34 .. oe 
Simple Histoire, Morgeau de Salon, Op. 35 .. 
Un Réve, Mélodie, Op. 36 oe . bs 
Chanson & Boire, Op. 37 oo ee se ve 


STEGLICH, H. 
Réves de la Jeunesse, Valse brillante oe oe 
L’Etoile du Soir, Mazurka brillante eo ° 
Speranza, Romance oe e oe ee 
Amilie, Mazurka, Op. 4 es -° 
Sérénade, Op.5 .. oe oe ee ee ° 
Tarantella di bravura, Op.6 .. os a ee 


PIERSON, H. H. 
Music to Goethe’s Faust, Second Part, Pianoforte Score, with German and 
English words oo ee oo oe ee ee ee oo &# 


ooocoeo 


- 4 


SINGLE PIECES, AS PERFORMED AT THE NORWICH FESTIVAL, 
Ariel’s Song and Chorus on oo ee e . . ee . 
Intermezzo—Pastorale—Duet oo oo ° 
Chorus—‘‘ Sound the immortal harp” 
March and Chorus oe oo ee 
Intermezzo— Duet oe ee ee . oe . oe 
Warder’s Song—Duet.. oe eo ° oe oe ° 
Chorus of Anchorites .. oe oe oe 
Chorus of Beautified Spirits .. oe oe ° 
Introduction and final Chorus ee ee ° oo ee oo ee 
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MENDELSSOHN’S ORIGINAL PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSITIONS. 
COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO, in 4 Volumes, comprise all his Concertos, 
Capriccios, Fantasias, Preludes and Fugues, Scherzos, Characteristic 
Pieces, Sonata, Ohne Worte, etc. a as an ss price 

Each Volume may be had separately. 
Vol. 1, Containing Ops. 5, 6, 7, 14, 15, 16, 22, 25 oe 
Vol. 2, Containing Ops. 28, 29, 33, 35, 40 oo es oe 
Vol. 3, Containing Ops. 43, 54, 72, 82, 83, Andante Cantabile, and 
Presto Agitato in B, Barcarole in A, Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor, Scherzo in B minor, Scherzo a Capriccio in F Sharp 
minor, and Study in F minor - oe oe oe oe 
Vol. 4, Containing the 42 Lieder ohne Worte (Original Melodies), 
with Thematic Index .. on os +e oe ee 018 0 
Each Piece may be had separately, at the rate of Sixpence per Sheet. 
TWELVE OVERTURES, arranged for the Pianoforte Solo, bound in 
1 Volume, with the Author’s Portrait js 45: O20 
Each of the Overtures may be had separately, at the rate of Sixpence per Sheet. 

TWELVE OVERTURES (the same), arranged as Pianoforte Duets, in 

1 Volume, with the Author’s Portrait bs on os . oo 210-0 
Each of the Overtures may be had separately, at the rate of Sixpence per Sheet. 

SEVENTY-FIVE SONGS, arranged as Pianoforte Solos, bound in 
1 Volume, with the Author’s Portrait ee ee oe ee 

THIRTEEN TWO-PART SONGS, arranged for the Pianoforte Solo 


Catalogues Gratis. 
EWER AND CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


UST PUBLISHED, Ignatz Tedesco’s Newest Composi- 
tion, ‘“ Reverie Nocturne,” Op. 90, Is. 6d. ; H. Rudolphy, ‘Romance Senti- 
mental,” 1s. 8d.; T. Osten, ‘‘ Nocturne Italien,” and ‘Reverie Italienne,”” on 
themes from Il Trovatore, 1s. each. Beautiful easy drawing-room pieces. J. H, 
Gumpel, 19, Stafford-row, Pimlico, opposite Buckingham Palace, 


O LEADERS OF BANDS.—The Band Parts of 

THE MAUD VALSE (on Balfe’s celebrated Serenade, ‘“‘ Come into the 

Garden, Maud”) are published this day, price 5s.; Septett, 3s. 6d. Boosey and 
Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


RUDOLF NORDMANN’S PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, 
EASY, BRILLIANT, AND POPULAR. 


1, LA CARITA de Rossini .. ae oo 
2. MENDELSSOHN’S TWO-PART SONGS .. ° 

3. TOWER SCENE IN IL TROVATORE 

4. “AH, CHE LA MORTE” oe ae 

5. **LIBIAMO,” from La Traviata .. ee 

6. ISABELLBE, French Romance .,. oe 

7. “LA MTA LETIZIA” ,. as oe oe ia 

8. LA SICILIENNE, from “Les Vépres Siciliennes” .. 

9. SIXTH AIR OF DE BERIOT we 

10. MANDOLINE, Nocturne .. ee 

11. “LA DONNA E MOBILE” ., 

12. GREEK PIRATES’ CHORUS .. 

13. NUNS’ PRAYER .. ee a6 

14, “IL BALEN” oo on oe +. 

15. LA DANSE DES FEES .. ee ° te eo 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 


ALFE'S NEW SINGING METHOD.—Just Published, 
Price Five Shillings). A NEW SINGING METHOD, without the use of 
Solfeggi, by M. W. BALFE, 

The purpose of this work is to overcome the irksome practice of Solfeggi and 
exercises, by the development of the necessary elementary studies in the form of 
original Ballads and Songs. This system has been already adopted with much 
success in the well-known work by Vaccaj; but the present is the first attempt 
to introduce it into England. The author believes that the substitution of an 
agreeable amusement for a disagreeable labour (with the same improving results), 
will encourage many to take up the practice of singing who would otherwise be 
deterred from such an attempt, and thus be the means of popularising the most 
beautiful of the arts. 

This work is especially addressed to persons unable to avail themselves of a 
master’s services. At the same time its utility will be promoted in the hands of 
the teacher. It will be found further valuable as a collection of Ballads and Songs 
for a voice of a moderate compass. The words are of the purest character, and 
the music is in the composer’s most popular style. With these recommendations 
it is trusted that the “ New Method of Singing” will be found in the hands of all 
professors and amateurs of the art. 

The Coutents are as follow:—1l. Preliminary Observations. 2. First Exercise 
for the Voice. 3, Exercise to stretch the Voice gradually downwards and up- 
wards. 4, Thirds—‘‘Oh, weep not, lady”—Ballad, 5. Fourths—‘‘ Come, follow 
me”—Song. 6. Fifths—‘‘ Fled are the frosts”—Song. 7. Sixths—‘‘Thesun upon 
thesilent hills”—Song. 8. Sevenths—‘‘ Go, lovely rose”’—Song. 9. Octaves—‘‘ Then 
lady wake, in beauty rise”—Song. 10. Exercises for the Shake, 11. Semitones— 
“Tis ever thus”—Song. 12. Syncopation—‘‘ Woodman, spare that tree”—Ballad. 
13, The Mordente—‘‘To me the world’s an open book”—Song. 14. Prepara- 
tory for the Roulade—“Gushing from this living fountain”’—Song. 15. A 
simple little song—‘‘The moon is up! how calm and slow.” 16. Another 
example for the Roulade— ‘Gently o'er the rippling water” — Song. 
17, Ballad; second verse sliglitly ornamented—‘‘ I am with you once in, my 
friends.” 18. Recapitulation—Bravura Song—‘‘ My native land.” 19, ‘* Exercises 
for the Voice; serving as a key to all difficulties,” ete. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


ME: HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever befvre 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots or avy painful 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 

A ti tication. Decayed teeth st d a dered 


to restore articulation an Pp I 
sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 
ORIGINAL 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheumatism cured b 
F. M HERRING'S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLES 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brusles, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s, 6d. to 20s. Grey Hair 
and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s, and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘Why Hair be- 
comes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Agents: Savory 
and Moore; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; 
Hendrie, 12, Tichborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street, Portman-square ; 
Saunders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street : Ross, 119, Bishops- 
gate-street ; Worn, 17, Dawson-street; Birch, 1, Molesworth-street, Dublin; and 
Duncan and Flockhart, Baildon, Sturrock Pass, Edinburgh. Sold by all chemists 
and perfumers of repute, 
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REVIEWS. 

No. 1. “Waxz Mvsio! rHey.” Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
No. 2, “Cutor.” Song. The words altered from an old English 
Ballad, by Burns. No. 3. “Miscerzanzovs ScHoon anp Home 
Mvstc,” for one, two, and three voices. Selected, arranged, and 
composed by William Spark, 

“Chloe” is a decidedly taking song, with a good tune, and an 
accompaniment in which the hand of a musician is evident. The 
accentuation of the opening bar is somewhat awkward :— 

It was the 

But we do not exactly see how, under the circumstances, it 

could be improved. 

The duet is even better than the song; and here and there a 
glimpse of Mendelssohn by no means robs it of its charm. It is 
remarkably well written. The solos are vocal and effective in 
themselves, besides affording a pleasing contrast to the rest. 

“School and Home Music ” is a useful collection of unaccom- 
panied part-songs, new and old, including among the former 
some highly creditable specimens by Mr. Spark himself. As an 
excellent sample of these we would pcint to the two-part son 
in A—“ Shepherds and Shepherdesses ” (page 8)—which is both 
racy and tuneful. 


“New GRanD ANGLO-HIBERNIAN Pork.” By J.C. Cooper. 
Quite correct, and quite harmless, but neither quite “new” 
nor quite “grand.” With respect to “Anglo-Hibernian,” that is 
¢ = upon which we have not the requisite learning to 
ecide. 


“THe CavenpisH Potra Britants.” Composed by Alfred Purkess. 

A “bird’s-eye ” view of this “ Cavendish ” Polka leads to the 
conclusion that good “returns ” may be counted on by the pub- 
lisher, since it is just that sort of pretty nothing which suits the 


tender intellects of drawing-room misses and their polking beaux. 


May the shadow of Mr. Purkess never be less, or his toes 


afflicted with soft corns, 





A FINGER IN A SLING. 
(From Punch.) 

Do you know who Bessy Bodkin is? Ask the first young lady 
under five years of age, whom you may meet. She will tell you that 
Bessy is the sister of Billy Wilkins, Long Hester, and two others, and 
will point her out to you as the third finger of your hand. Well, 
somebody has discovered that when Bessy was made, nature utterly 
forgot the noblest use to which the human hand can be applied, namely, 
the playing on the pianoforte, and, in her negligence, so tied up Bessy 
with ligaments and tendons, that she cannot come down on the keys 
with the aplomb of her brothers and sisters, And somebody, aforesaid, 
has contrived a thing called the Trito-Dactylo-Gymnast, which is to be 
affixed to Bessy, and is to enable her to acquit herself better than 
nature intended. The profound ingenuity displayed in the title of the 
invention is as preternatural as the thing itself. What ‘Tritons, 
Dactyls, or Gymnastics have to do with pianoforte playing we do not 
affect to know, but we are just as much delighted as if we did. What 
a wonderful age we live in! 

What miracles of perfection our artists ought to be! What a great 
creature Mendelssohn would have been, had he only hada Trito-Dactylo- 
Gymnast! We always felt that there was something wanting, even in 
his most exquisite compositions. It was the want of Trito-dactylo- 
gymnastictreatment. We are intoxicated to hear, however, that Mr. Ella 
has patriotically undertaken to go through all Mendelssohn’s works, with 
a Trito-Dactylo-Gymnast on both hands, and write up the music to 
the mark the composer would have attained, had he known of this un- 
utterably important invention. A new era in music is at hand—or at 
least at third finger. Moreover, we observe that “medical testimony” 
to the merits of the machine is proffered. To be sure the name of the 
proposed medical witness is one that would not infallibly insure the in- 
sertion of his advertisements in a respectable paper, but that isa trifle. 
Trito-Dactylo-Gymnastics. We linger over—dally with such a 
poluphlossboyothal tic name, and mildly recal the deep wisdom of 
the venerable J. P. Harley, who quaintly remarked with a grimace 
A eaareng, directed at some polysyllabic puff, “ the more Greek the 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
PICTURE-PURCHASING IN LOMBARDY, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Milan, August 31st, 1857, 

Str,—The purchase of the picture described at page 52 of 
“Estimates, etc., Civil Services, for the year ending 3lst March, 
1857,” as an Andrea Mantegna, “possibly completed by an 
assistant,” and numbered in the National Gallery, 274, affords 
another illustration of the economy predicted from the services 
of the Bavarian whom, as stated by Mr. Wilson on the 2nd 
July, “the Trustees consider of the highest importance to them,” 
and whose appointment Lord Elcho on the same occasion affirmed 
to have been “an ultimatum without the concession of which,” 
a twice-expelled director “would not accept office himself.” 

In September, 1855, our £2,000 a year “Chevalier” Director- 
President-Secretary and his Bavarian tutor reached Milan on 
their first excursion as the representatives of England’s connois- 
seurship. As might be this morning, for I am not prepared with 
the day of the month, they were advised of various pictures here 
for sale. Among these was the “possibly completed by an 
assistant” Mantegna, which at that time was still in Casa, 
formerly Mellerio, now by inheritance Somaglia. They were 
told that its price was 14,000 Austrian livres, or about £470, 
and an appointment was made with their informant to visit the 
several pictures on the following morning. On the morrow, 
however, on its being proposed to drive to Casa Somaglia, our 
travellers said that they had “already seen that Mantegna, and 
that they did not care to see it again, as it did not suit.” They 
had been intercepted on the previous afternoon by the keeper 
of a small coffee-shop, at No, 2276, Corso di Porta Vercellina, 
who to that modest investment adds the more “speculative” one 
of a picture-room above; his forte lying in performing the 
“testa di ferro”—the head of iron, or, as we more blandly term 
it, the “man of straw”—for more substantial or more daring 
speculators. The company, therefore, proceeded at once to see 
the other pictures. Nothing more was said of the Mantegna, 
The “Chevalier” and his Bavarian quitted Milan without having 
made any purchase, and on the 28th of the same month of 
September, as stated in my account of the Pollaiolo manwuvre, 
they reached Florence, where Brown and Botticelli were waiting 
for them ; but they had outwitted on the road, “ Professer Gio. 
Giuseppe Bianconi of Bologna,” by inducing him to part with 
that other “ Botticelli,” No. 275 in the National Gallery, so 
“excellent in preservation,” as per Estimates for 1856-7, and so 
important for having been “the property of the Abbate Carlo 
Bianconi, who died in 1802;” for being “noticed as a work by 
Ghirlandaio, in Bassani’s ‘Guida per Bologna,’ page 104;” and 
for displaying on its back the name of “ Ghallo,” spelt with an 
h. Shortly afterwards, Herr Miindler penetrated to Venice, 
where also he was awaited ; for it was on this occasion, that is, 
in December, 1855, as per Report, that he gave us that taste of 
economy, his “ untouched” Pellegrina Morosini, since “trans- 
ferred to Ireland ;” his Young Huntsman, then a “Giorgione in 
perfect preservation,” now an Andrea Schiavoni, idem ; Waagen’s 
“faultless” and “perfectly preserved,” £1050 Bellini, No. 280, 
and the other seven Galvagna gems, which, like the two first, 
have either been sent to the Irish, or dispersed by Christie. 
Meanwhile there was that hatching here which was to connect 
this famous city with our National Gallery. 

At pages 34-5 of Estimates for 1856-7, we learn that the 
Somaglia Mantegna “ was purchased from the representative of 
that house by a dealer, in the autumn of 1855,” that is, subse- 
quently to the departure of the “Chevalier” and Herr 
Miindler from Milan, and that “it was finally purchased in 
December for the National Collection, from Signor Roverselli, 
for £1,125 12s.” And mark, “the representative” of Casa 
Somaglia received no more than the original 14,000 Austrian 
livres, or £470, The “dealer” is one Baslini, Commerciante 
d’Antichita, No. 635, Corso di Porta Orientale. But the 
“Signor Roverselli,” the Chevalier’s “Signor” by antithesis to 
a “dealer,”—who is Ae? An illustrious personage, no doubt, 
whose “Quarters” will add lustre to the “pedigree” of our 
“possibly completed by an assistant” Mantcgna, and, by 
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reflection, to the Pedigree System! I will be his herald. 
The “Signor Roverselli” of the Civil Service Estimates, or 
Pietro Roverselli, a “Signor” upon the model of the “Signor 
Gigi” of Pollaiolo fame, is no other than our unassuming friend 
the keeper of the small coffee-shop at No. 2,276, Corso di Porta 
Vercellina, the identical “testa di ferro” above mentioned—the 
“al” of Baslini, “a dealer.’ The wording of the Report is 
worthy of the man who could affirm in his Report for this year, 
page 33, that the “occupations” of Signor Ugo Baldi, of Flo- 
rence, were the cause of that artist’s not having restored the 
Brown Boticelli, knowing all the while that the cause was the 
Spuriovsness and hopelessly dilapidated state of that carefully 
concealed daub. I defy any ingenious man, tolerably conver- 
sant with letters, to deny that this “a dealer” and this “ Signor,” 
more especially surrounded as they are by the frivolous elabo- 
ration with which the “Chevalier” Eastlake crowds his Reports 
—Srivolous, for what sensible critic would record such stuff as 
that counterfeit, the Bianconi Boticelli’s having been “ noticed 
in 1816, as a Ghirlandaio ?”—are other than a contrived anti- 
thesis, and so a deception. If Baslini is to be “a dealer,” why 
is the keeper of the small coffee-shop and “ testa di ferro” to be 
a “Signor ?? The reason is obvious. A Labouchere will dis- 
cern through this, “a man of the highest integrity and the 
purest character ;” a William Stirling, “candour and manli- 
ness ; an Elcho, the ‘thorough gentleman.” 

In December, 1855, then, that is within three months from the 
departure of the “Chevalier” Eastlake and Herr Miindler 
from Milan, we find the latter alleging that he had paid 
£1,125 12s. for the identical picture which, in September, when 
for sale in Casa Somaglia, he had found not to suit at £470; 
and further, that he had paid that £1,125 12s. for this picture to 
the identical coffee-shop keeper who, as a mere agent, had first 
escorted him and the “ Chevalier” to see it, but who now is to 
pass as its proprietor. The affair smacks of something besides 
incompetency. The “dealer” and the “Signor” followed their 
vocation ; but a rumour circulates here that they were not the 
only guests at the feast of the £644 profit. The opinion held of 
the Bavarian in Milan is not a whit better than what is current 
of him in Venice and in Paris. In the teeth ofsuch gratuitous 
waste, and of thousands worse than wasted, Mr. Wilson pleads 
for this alien, and, dating from the 2nd of July, assures us that 
“ within the last fortnight or three weeks Mr. Miindler has been 
able, from his presence on the spot, to purchase pictures which, 
if resold, would produce a senile that would defray the salary of 
the agent for four or five years to come.” Even be this hypo- 
thetical “ profit” a reality—what then? Why, it would cover 
but a fraction of the money already squandered by his client. 
Are National Institutions to vegetate on chance? “ Profit,” 
indeed! The sentiment spans the man. Where is the “profit ” 
to indemnify us for the ridicule and contempt hourly and every- 
where heaped upon us, from its going forth that England can 
think only through aliens? But let Mr. Wilson sit on his tripod 
while I deal with the retrospective. 

A portion of the money worse than wasted since the appoint- 
ment of the Bavarian :— 

£ 8.4. 
Oct. 1855 159 11 6 
» » 331 13 0 
Nov. ,, 1,979 2 2 


Dec. ,, 2,189 16 10 


£4,660 3 6 
644 0 0 


Bianconi Botticelli .., 
Brown Botticelli ‘ me 
Toffoli Paul Veronese wae 
Gualvagna daubs, including the 
“faultless” Bellini ... } 


Add gratuitous waste on the “Signor 
Roverselli” Mantegna oon ' 


£5,304 3 6 

“Thave had the fullest reason,” writes “Le Chevalier” 
Eastlake, on the 5th of March, 1856, at page 35 of Estimates for 
1856-7, with this list before him, “to be satisfied with the quali- 
fications and competency of Mr. Miindler.” Let me, then, give 
another example of “the qualifications and competency.” 

Tn the same autumn of 1855, there still belonged to the 
Marchesa Erba, of this city, a certain signed picture, in six 
compartments, by Marco d’Oggionno, Herr Miindler saw it 





at the Marchesa’s house, but the master did not suit him. The 
price was 3,000 Austrian livres (£100). Baslini, the dealer as 
above, gave the lady that sum for it, and sold it immediately, 
without even having taken it home, for 12,000 livres (£400), to 
a gentleman of Milan. The spirit now descended upon the 
“qualified and competent” Bavarian, and so worked him, that, 
not to be “haggling and boggling” about a petty sum, he com- 
missioned his friend Baslini to offer 30,000 livres (£1,000) for it, 
and agreed besides to reward him, if successful, with a gratuity 
of some 10,000 livres (£340) for the effort. Baslini was not deaf 
to the appeal. He threw his very soul into the enterprise, and 
the fervor of his eloquence may be conceived from his even 
having pleaded to the owner the hardship of losing his 
“ giornata "—his day’s work—should the offer be rejected. In 
vain! Providence had willed that we were not to reap the 
“ profit” of paying £1,300 for what might have been obtained 
for twelve hundred per cent. less. Preternutural agency was 
patent. A picture had found an owner who prized livres less 
than art ! 

The experiment to demonstrate the superior eligibility of 
Germans to Englishmen for English offices stands England in 
£1000 a year, exclusive of “mistakes” and perquisites. When 
talking of his “profit” and of his “four or five years to come,” 
Mr. Wilson must have had his eye on theitems above enumerated. 
The number of thousands which make their sum would provide 
with homes, not merely for “four or five years to come,” but 
permanently, more than double as many orphans of the humbler 
victims of the Bengal mutiny. Yet the wasters of that sum are 
again here on a fresh errand of extravagance and disgrace. 
Within two years, the cost of that sink of intrigue, the National 
Gallery is nearly doubled. In 1855, £14,696, it has swelled in 
1857, to £23,165, exclusive of the supplementary vote of £3534, 
on the 13th of July, “to defray the expense of temporary com- 
missions ;’—some new juggle yet to be fathomed. Effrontery 
would lack its climax unless the people were fleeced for their 
own humiliation. Be the question to hasten succour to our 
imperilled legions and to re-assert the national honour, then the 
“much expense” can be deprecated. But it is “haggling and 
boggling ”—expression homogeneal to its employer !—to breathe 
an objection to any expense, for that expense is never “ much” 
which will enable a Minister to parade compliance to a Prince. 

I an, sir, yours obediently 
Morris Moors. 


LEESON NOT STEIBELT. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—Permit me to draw your attention to a review which appeared 
in your last number but one, and which, if left unnoticed, might tend 
to my injury, as hundreds will read the article that may never see the 
pieces reviewed. You say: “These are simply reprints of two of 
Steibelt’s Bagatelles, just as they came from the pen of that unfairly 
neglected composer. What then does Mr Leeson mean by ‘Tran- 
scriptions’ and what by affixing his own name?” Now, Mr. Editor, 
I appeal to yourself, and ask: Would not any person who read the 
above, suppose that I hed attempted to foist them upon the public as 
my own compositions, but that you had detected and exposed the 
cheat? Yet the fact is, that Steibelt’s name not only appears on the 
title-plate, but also in large capitals on the first page of each!! To 
your questions I reply: “Transcription” means “ Anything copied 
Jrom an original” (if you can suggest a more appropriate term I shall 
be happy to adopt it); and my motive for affixing my name was, that 
having arranged them for modern pianos, having omitted all the 
“paralytic twaddling bass of the old school” (vide Musical World), 
having fingered them, and added a few bars by way of Coda, I fancied 
that I was entitled to an editor’s privilege. As on all former occa- 
sions I have been honored by your praise, perhaps in the present 
instance I feel too acutely ; but even supposing the “ Transcriptions” 
were “simple reprints” (which I have proved they are not), I am still 
of opinion that the attempt to rescue such little gems from oblivion 
should not have been censured. As this is the first time I have tres- 
passed on your space, although a subscriber for the last twenty years, I 
trust you will excuse Yours faithfully, 

August 25th. J. F. Lrxsow. 


It is at least “20 years” since we saw a copy of the “ Baga- 
telles,” and, until we can obtain one, we are unable to certify as 
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to how far Mr Leeson has improved Steibelt, by omitting his 
“ paralytic twaddling basses.” We have always entertained a 
notion that Steibelt was a capital musician, and wrote very 
good basses ; but it appears we were in error. If “Transcrip- 
tion” means altering the basses of a composer, and “ fingering” 
him as an atonement, we confess to have no respect for it. We 
shall have next, perhaps, a “Transcription” of John Sebastian 
Bach, with the “paralytic twaddling basses” of that master 
omitted” !—Ep. M. W.] 








SCHCELCHER’S “LIFE OF HANDEL,” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—In a recent review of Schelcher’s “Life of Handel,” 
allusion is made to the fact that four of the choruses in the 
Messiah—* His yoke is easy,” “ He shall purify,” “ For unto us,” 
and “ All we like sheep”—were taken from two Italian chamber- 
duets, which Handel had composed a month previously; and 
that the duet, “O death,” is also partly drawn from another 
chamber duet, “Se tu non lasci amore.” 

It appears to have escaped the notice of the writer that the 
chorus “ And the glory of the Lord,” occurs as an instrumental 
piece in a concerto in B flat (called full concerto 11), and the 
march from Judas Maccabeus also appears in an organ concerto. 

The title of the volume is, “ Concertos, etc., for the Organ, in 
score, now first published, 1797, composed by G. F. Handel,” 
and I imagine it forms No, 179 and No. 180 of Arnold’s edition. 

I am, sir, truly your’s J. H. 

Portsmouth, Sept., 1857. 


“NO LADY NEED APPLY.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sim, —In answer to “A Clergyman,” whose letter, inserted in your 
last impression, asks: “ Why is it that in advertisements for parish 
organists the phrase ‘no lady need apply’ is usually appended ?” I beg 
to state that it is because time and experience have proved that ladies 
are incompetent to fulfil the duties of the office in a proper manner. 
The organ is by no means a lady’s instrument, and it is by no means a 
natural sequence that if one or two ladies do perform the duties pro- 
perly, that every lady is competent. It might just as well be said, 
that because Jenny Lind was so magnificent a singer, that all ladies 
must necessarily be singers just as magnificent. 

From my own experience ! can truly say that ladies are incompetent,— 
incompetent, from want of strength—incompetent, from that want of 
bold and fear! which in organ playing is so much required— 
incompetent, from the fact that they are not able even to properl 
control a pack of national schoolboys, much less a choir of men. i 
have often felt, with no slight regret, that were it not for lady-organists 
the services of our church might be improved very considerably, by 
the introduction of choirs; but ladies shrink with fear from even the 
very proposal of having a choir, feeling intuitively as they do, that 
they will never be able to manage the members of it: for men in 
matters musical have no confidence in a lady-conductor. Fancy a 
lady taking Costa’s place, and wielding the bdton at the Opera, or 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 

To the assertion that ladies are as capable of performing upon the 
largest organs and conducting choirs, I cannot but give a flat contra- 
diction: that they do play them is a fact, but in ninety-nine cases out 
of every one hundred very improperly, is also a fact no unprejudiced 
person will deny, Some few weeks since I heard a lady play the 
service on one of the largest organs in the suburbs of London, and the 
way she ground it out was enough to make one’s hair stand on end, 
and to a person who knows anything of the smoothness with which an 
organ should be played, it would have destroyed all the religious feeling 
with which he might have entered the church. Every chord was a sfz: 
how it was done heaven alone knows; but her fricnds having sufficient 
— to retain her in the position, nothing remains but to grin and 

ear it, 

That the profession of an organist is respectable every one will grant, 
but that it is thoroughly feminine every one will deny, or that ladies 
are as fit as males for the office, no one who knows anything of the 
matter will for an instant agree to; their very dress is against them, 
since it impedes their pedalling (almost the most important part of 
organ-playing): and if a lady to overcome this difficulty raises her 
dress & foot or so, I think every one will grant that it is by no means 
becoming, and must be inimical to that modesty which’ forms so 

















charming a grace of the female sex. More than this, the various 
positions in which a lady when pedalling is obliged to place herself, to 
say the least, is extremely indelicate, if not indecent. No female but 
a Bloomer should be an organist; and if a woman’s mind will allow 
her to dress herself in that garb, I should think that her mind is of a 
character sufficiently masculine to play the organ. Ladies are little 
aware of the indelicate remarks called forth by their organ playing. 

That there are many positions in life peculiarly suitable for English 
ladies (bless their little hearts, may their eyes look always as loving, 
and their kisses be ever as sweet!) every one must own. That they make 
dreadful sisters, the most bewitching of sweethearts, loving wives, and 
the tenderest of mothers, is a fact well known, but that they make bad 
organists cannot be controverted, and must be regarded as their mis- 
fortune; and not their fault. 

Since “A Clergyman” (I am half afraid he is a bachelor) seems 
anxious to employ ladies in the church service, why not employ them 
in a capacity for which they are suited, instead of one for which they 
are not? Why not employ them as parish clerks, instead of organists. 
Just fancy the sensation caused by a pretty clerk standing up and 
“giving out” the 163rd Hymn: “ Blest is the man whose soft'ning 
heart can feel another’s pain.” Or the 15th Psalm: “ Lord, who’s the 
happy man?” What a fidgetting there would be among the bachelors : 
what an upheaving of waistcoats—what an escape of sighs, and what 
side-glances, accompanied, perhaps, by an admonitory nudge from the 
spouse at his side, from those unfortunates who, from circumstances 
over which they have no control, cannot have any interest in the 
inquiry. : 

Ladies, as organists, are incompetent: experience has proved it, and 
that is the cause of the insertion “No ladies need apply.” 

Your obedient servant, 
1st September, 1857. Prpal. 


[Are any of the “dreadful sisters” of Mr. “Pedal” organists !— 
Ep. U. W.) 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,—Your correspondent of last week, who signs “A Clergyman,’ 
asks the question, “ How is it that in advertising for parish organists 
the above announcement is usuallyappended?” If the said gentleman is 
at a loss for the reason, I can supply it in a very few words: it is, I have 
no hesitation in saying, nothing but prejudice, which ought not to be 
tolerated ; and I certainly think it is most unjust to the lady organists 
(who are really accomplished players, and perfectly competent to under- 
take the important duties of conducting the musical service of the 
church) that they should not have the same opportunity of trying for 
vacant situations, and not, when any lady makes an a La 
should receive the answer that no lady candidates will be recognised, 
For my own part, as far as my own experience goes, I decidedly give 
the preference to lady performers, and I am not making this assertion 
without having had ample opportunity of judging which I prefer. It 
is my privilege to be acquainted with several ladies who are not only 
competent performers, but women of the highest character and in- 
tegrity ; added to which I have always found them to be far more 
desirous of pleasing the clergyman and congregation than gentlemen. 
Of course it would be absurd to say that every lady who professes to 
be an organist is entitled to such a term, and I am sute it is equally 
certain that a considerable portion of the gentlemen are, as far as 
playing is concerned, almost a disgrace to the profession ; and this as- 
sertion could be fully borne out by our leading gentlemen organists 
(who are competent to give an opinion), if they would only have the 
candour and honesty to come forward and give expression to the real 
sentiments of their mind. : 

As, no doubt, there will be many others who will take up this 
cause, I shall not, for the present, add more, than to state that it is 
quite time that these prejudices of precluding ladies of having an 
opportunity of competing with gentlemen, should be put @ stop to. 
Let each have the same privilege of testing their abilities, leaving it to 
the umpires to decide. I am, sir, your’s respectfully, 

A MerropoLitan CHURCHWARDEN. 

London, 2nd Sept., 1857. 


[That ladies should be “more desirous of pleasing” than 
gentlemen is natural. Our friend the “Churchwarden ” spoke 
here more from his heart than from his logic—Ep. M. W.] 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir,—Referring to a letter signed “Oboe,” in your last week’s 
journal, I should like to know if “Oboe ” calls himself a profes- 
sional organist, I should think not, from the opinion he bas of 
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ladies being allowed to hold the office of organist. Ifhe does, 
of course he never takes them as pupils, Professional gentle- 
men do not hold the same opinion, or it would be absurd and 
unjust in them to give lessons and testimonials to ladies. 

How does “ Oboe” account for the fact, that almost always 
where ladies are nominated with gentlemen, to compete for 
appointments, and have played before professional umpires, they 
have been returned by them as competent to hold the office. 

It seems a poor argument that because “Oboe” was turned 
out of an organ-loft by one lady, it is to be a reason for excluding 
the whole of the sex from holding situations. For my own part, 
I am quite indifferent to the presence of a gentleman, while 
performing my duties; and having the pleasure of presiding at 
avery fine instrument, “Oboe” is quite welcome to a vacant 
seat in my organ-loft, during any of the-services, where he would 
hear an efficient choir, commenced and carried out entirely under 
my own direction, to the perfect satisfuction of the clergyman 
and the increasing congregation. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
A Lapy Organist. 


[We warn “Oboe” not to accept this insinuating “invite ”— 
unless he has no disinclination to a probable case of “ Mrs, Oboe.” 
—Ep. i. W.] 








“THE ASS IN THE LION’S SKIN.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


_ Sir,—As the writer of some former correspondence inserted 
in your paper, under the signature of “ Oboe,” I must request 
you to allow me to disclaim all connection with the author of 
the letter in your last impression with that symbolum. 

T must say that it exhibits a singular and equivocal taste on 
the part of that writer to appropriate a signature appended 
to former letters, bearing on various matters in connection with 
the musical profession. 

If the writer wished to address the editors of The Times or 
Dispatch, would he do so under the signature of “S, G. O.,” or 
“Publicola” ? 

_ Tam compelled to make these few remarks, because I disagree 
tn toto with the opinions of the writer of the said letter. 

I was not aware, before I read this letter, that organ-playing 
by ladies was not “decent.” Alas! for the generality of 
organists of the masculine gender. Are they so particularly 
modest ? Do they use the king of instruments in such a manner 
during divine service as never to hear of “indecent exhibitions ?” 

The writer says, “I have myself visited a lady organist in the 
organ-gallery, when I have been asked to withdraw during the 
service. Why? Because the lady did not think it proper for 
a gentleman to be with her while playing the service.” 

hat business had the “ gentleman” in the organ-loft during 
the service? Organists, when they visit a strange church, 
never rest until they have made their way into the organ-loft, 
there to tease and torment the unfortunate inmate. 

A few years ago a “gentleman” came into my organ-loft, and 
during the anthem commenced pulling out the stops, in order to 

try the effect,” as he coolly stated. I viewed this intrusion 
and unwarrantable liberty with the greatest disgust, and gave 
utterance to my opinions, which caused the “gentleman” to 
desist. I could add numberless other cases of such impertinence. 

With regard to ladies conducting choirs, I fear there are very 
few choirs remaining (especially in London) for them to 
manage ; but where the singing is led by children, a lady will 
at times, and in most positions, do quite as well a “ gentleman.” 
_ The last portion of your correspondent’s letter contains that 
indelicate kind of insinuation which should be scouted by every 
member of the musical profession who wishes to establish his 
character to the honorable title of “ gentleman.” 

I shall still use my original signature, notwithstanding the 
attempts at “annexation,” as our transatlantic brethren call 
that which we punish as felony. 

I beg to ~~: sir, 
Sept. 7th, 1887, natin ae 





MANCHESTER ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Letters in our local papers having commented on the 
behaviour of the Committee to the organist who consented to 
perform gratuitously at the Art-Treasures Exhibition, allow me 
to state, that on the occasion of Mr. Hopkins’ visit the 
Committee did not think it worth while to advertise his 
performance. 

The Guardian of the day, in what may be termed the usual 
daily puff, did not even know the hour, but made a mis- 
statement. 

Neither the Committee, officials, nor their deputies, conde- 
scended to receive Mr. Hopkins ; and I therefore trust it will 
be a lesson to him and others to uphold for the future the dig- 
nity of their position, and not give “Manchester men” (for 
there was no charity to serve) the benefit of their talent, 
without fee or reward, 

I could not but admire Mr. Best’s reply to the Committee’s 
invitation, and I only regret that other organists of talent and 
eminence should have complied therewith. “Manchester men,” 
or even “ Art-Treasures Committees,” are not proverbial for 

oliteness, still they know how to value what they have to pay for. 
et the hint be taken for the future. Your’s obediently, 
AMATEUR. 








GOOD NIGHT, BONNIE KATE 
(A Song for the Sea-side.) 
By James Hipxrns, 


Away, away, from my native bay, 
Now the morn is faintly dawning ; 

The spray flies high ’neath a cloudless sky, 
*Midst the cords and canvass awning. 

Now the sun’s first ray proclaims the day, 
As it dances upon the sea, 

Like a monarch bold in robes of gold, 
As he goes forth so merrily. 

On my bark last night the moon shed light, 
As I stood on deck so cheerly, 

And sung with delight, “ Farewell, good night, 
Bonnie Kate, I love thee dearly.” 


I love to ride on the foaming tide, 
With a heart light as a feather, . 
When the petrel’s cry is heard hard by, 
Foreboder of stormy weather ; 
When the rushing gale rends ev’ry sail, 
As the “Sea Nymph” I am steering ; 
*Midst the lightning’s flash, and thunder’s crash, 
Sweet thoughts on my Kate are cheering. 
Again at night, when the moon sheds light, 
I will stand on deck so cheerly, 
And sing with delight, “ Farewell, good night, 
Bonnie Kate, I love thee dearly.” 


The howling storm, the treacherous calm, 
Or foes from foreign lands afar, 

I will heed them not, but bless my lot, 
While Kate is still my guiding star. 

As on I sail, with the driving gale, 
T’'ll toast my friends where’er I roam, 

* Health to the brave on the mountain wave, 
And happy dreams to the girls at home!” 
And then at night, when the moon sheds light, 

I will stand on deck so cheerly, 
And sing with delight, “ Farewell, good night, 
Bonnie Kate, I love thee dearly.” 





Metnourne (June 24th).—Madame Anna Bishop has taken 
her farewell benefit, previous to her departure for South 
America, The theatre was crowded. The Melbourne Philhar- 
monic Society gave, for the first time in the colony, Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, The success of the oratorio was immense. The 
rincipal vocalists were Madame Anna Bishop, Miss Sarah 
lower, and Mr, Farquharson, 
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VERDI'S NEW OPERA. 
(A STORY OF RIMINI.) 


Sianor Verpi’s new opera, Aroldo, was produced at Rimini 
for the first time on the 16th of August. We must, however, 
state that the opera was not altogether new, a part being 
adapted from one of the master's previous scores. The theatre 
was crammedin every part with the townspeople and foreigners, 
assembled to witness the work of the master so impatiently 
desired, and which was to close the season, one of the most 
brilliant ever known. Before the rising of the curtain, before 
the termination of the overture, the impressions of the public 
were manifested in such a manner as to leave very little doubt 
as to the result of the representation; several outbursts of 
applause denoted the enthusiasm of the audience during the pro- 
gress of the overture, and at its close the mzestro was unani- 
mously recalled three times before the curtain. The execution 
of the overture, under the direction of the Cavaliero Mariani, 
could not have been more perfect. In fact, from the beginning 
to the end of the opera, Signor Verdi obtained a continuous 
succession of legitimate triumphs. He was recalled after each 
piece, and this was done so frequently, that we cannot state the 
number of times he was obliged to appear before the public. 
These manifestations were displayed not only at the theatre, but 
in the street, after the opera was over, and before his house at 
a late hour in the night. The interpreters of this new opera all 
did their duty. Madame Lotti played the part of Mina, Signor 
Pancani that of Aroldo, Signor Ferri that of Egberto, Signor 
Cornago that of Briano, and Signor Paggiali that of Godvino. 
They all highly distinguished themselves. The highest satis- 
faction was repeatedly expressed towards Signor Mariani. The 
costumes and decorations were magnificent, and in good keeping 
with the plot, and the character of the parts. 

To give some idea of the value of this opera, and of the prin- 
cipal pieces introduced by the composer, we shall merely con- 
fine ourselves to stating that this new work is in every respect 
worthy of the author of J/ Trovatore, Rigoletto, and La Traviata. 
We may, however, remark, that with the exception of the 
symphony, the duet between the soprano and baritone, and the 
largo finale, which first appeared in the opera of Stifellio, all 
the rest is new in the first act; all is new in the fourth act, 
which contains a very effective village chorus without accom- 
paniment. The libretto contains many good situations, The 
name of the poet is Signor Piave. 

On the succeeding nights, the enthusiasm of the public was 
still greater. On the 26th instant the theatre closed, with the 
benefit of Madame Lotti. ‘The following inscription in honour 
of Signor Verdi will give some idea of the enthusiasm which 
this new opera has excited. It is, we believe, written by Signor 
Casaretto. 

“ Hail, Giuseppe Verdi. Rimini rejoices that thy sublime Aroldo, 
which appeared for the first time on the stage of its new theatre, has 
contributed solemnity to its inauguration. ‘lo thee, modest and great, 
may the gratitude which we shall ever feel for so much honour be more 
acceptable than the tribute of our praise. 17th August, 1857. 

“ Beloved son! glory of our Italy! we applaud thee for the splen- 
dour thou hast shed on the name of our mother. 

“Thou hast vanquished envy, and thou hast taught foreign nations 
that the light of our sun may still inspire and produce great minds. 

“For harmony in thy hands is as the brush, the chisel, and the 
compass, were in the hands of Michael Angelo. We salute thee as a 
brilliant ring, destined to unite our past glory with the glory which 
shall be as long as Italy shall exist. 

“ And even as real beauty cannot die, so thy great name will be im- 
mortal, O mighty creator of sweetest melodies. So that posterity will 
perhaps envy our present age, to which Providence has granted so 
great a genius,” 

[The above glowing apostrophe, and the not less glowing 
record that precedes it, are translated from the Gazzetta Musicale 
of Milan, the proprietor of which paper is also the publisher of 
Verdi's operas.—Ep. V.W.] 








Herr Retcnarpr has left London for Germany. 
M. Hxcror Beruroz has been named corresponding member 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts at Rio Janeiro. 


Paris—(From a Correspondent.)\—The Africaine is again 
spoken of. Does this mean we are to have the Africaine once 
for all? Not a bit of it. Meyerbeer is doubtless a great 
musician ; but he is also the greatest diplomatist of our times. 
He possesses the art of stimulating public curiosity, of raising ex- 
pectation, of keeping managers on the alert, of monopolising 
dramatic and musical glory, and all the while he is quite at his 
ease. The Prophéte followed the Huguenots at an interval of 
fifteen or sixteen years, during which time, every trip the com- 
poser took from Berlin to Paris, or vice versd, caused the greatest 
possible excitement. The Africaine was in existence even then. 
We must feed upon hope. 

Rossini is better pleased than ever with his stay at Passy; he 
is not afraid of music now—quite the contrary ; he has even taken 
to composing again. The celebrated maestro has written several 
scenes ; amongst which we may mention the Titan, for Levas- 
seur, and an “O Salutaris.” Let us hope that these are 
symptoms of a musical resurrection. 

A monumental tomb has just been raised to Zingarelli in the 
church of Saint Domenico Majore, in Naples, by his friend Bene- 
detto Vita, by means of a national subscription. On the day 
of the installation, high mass was executed by a hundred and 
fifty instrumentalists and chorists, under the directiou of Mere:- 
dante, who succeeded Zingarelli in his situation as director of 
the Academy of Music. 

At the Théatre-Lyrique, Zuryanthe has been produced with 

uestionable success. Weber wrote Luryanthe after Der 
Freischiits, and before Oberon. At the onset it was coldly re- 
ceived, and obtained little more than a succés d’estime. This is, 
however, explained on reading the /ibretto, which is ill-con- 
structed, and devoid of interest. MM. de Saint-Georges and 
de Leuven have remodelled it. The story of the old novel, the 
point of which consists in the fact that Euryanthe has a mark 
on her bosom resembling a violet, is retained. A recreant 
knight contrives to gain admission to her bed-room, and, having 
discovered her secret, makes use of it to damage her reputation. 
Euryanthe (according to the new version) has an affianced lover, 
a knight named Odoard, and is also loved by Reynold, who 
resolves to supplant his rival. he prince, Euryanthe’s guar- 
dian, has fixed the marriage-day, and commanded the necessary 
festivities. On his return from Palestine, Odoard has brought 
over a sorceress, called Zara, who is in love with him, but, in 
spite of her charms, fails to win his regard. She persuades 
Reynold to make a wager with Odoard that he will obtain from 
Euryanthe an irrefutable proof of her favors, Odoard accepts 
in presence of the Prince and the whole court, Reynold is at 
a loss how to proceed, when Zara relates the story of a Babylo- 
nian princess, who had a flower of eglantine imprinted on her 
breast. She then waves her hand, and the wall opens and 
discovers Euryanthe in a deep sleep. Reynold, thus en- 
lightened, presents himself at court, states the circumstance, 
and claims his bet. Odoard leaves Euryanthe without 
explanation, while her knights overwhelm her with re- 
proaches. Odoard, however, returns, declares himself Eury- 
anthe’s champion, and defies Reynold to single combat. Zara 
then presents Reynold with a sword, which no armour can 
resist. The combat is about to take place, but Reynold loses 
confidence, when the prince orders the champions to exchange 
weapons. Zara, who still loves Odoard, now repents, and con- 
fides the whole secret to the prince. The combat is suspended, 
Euryanthe’s innocence is proclaimed, and with this clumsy 
catastrophe the curtain falls. 

The romanza of Odoard has been reduced to two couplets, 
there being three in the original scene. An air and a duet of 
the second act have been transferred to the first. The third act 
has been almost entirely changed. Among other interpolations 
are the march from Preciosa, and the Jnvitation a la Valse. 

The piece is well got up, both as regards the scenery and 
dresses. Mdlle. Rey, from the Opéra-Comique, is Euryanthe ; 
Mdlle. Borghese, Zara ; M. Michot, Odoard ; and M. Balanqué, 
Reynold—mediocrity on all sides. The orchestra, under 
M. Deloffre, did its best, but that was not superlative. The 
audience was cold and apathetic. 








* Like Iachimo with Imogen, in Shakspere’s Cymbeline. 
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HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. — This 
evening will be performed the Comedy, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING; 
to be followed by VICTIMS; to conclude with THE GLEANERS. Commence 


at 7. 





gene TRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 

will be performed, the Farce, URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS: to be 
followed by the Drama, BLACK-EYED SUSAN; to conclude with the Farce of 
MY PRECIOUS BETSY. Commence at 7. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 

performance will commence with THE LIGHTHOUSE; to be followed 

by A SUBTERFUGE. To conclude with MASANIELLO. Commence at 
half-past 7. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amateur.— Will “ Amateur” favour us with his name ? 
mislaid his card, 

H. W.S.—ZJnformation with regard to the Conservatorium, or 
Music School at Cologne, may be obtained by applying to Herr 
Kapellmeister Ferdinand Hiller (the principal director), at 
Cologne. We cannot remember in what Number the article 
appeared. 

C. D. S.—Our correspondent should consult a “ Vocal Tutor.” 

R. S.—The passage should be played precisely as it is written— 
the accent on the small note, or apoggiatura, and the large note 
taken up sharply, the instant it is struck. The A with the pause 
over it should be played as A B (short) and A (sustained). 


We have 





Errata.—In an article upon the Royal Surrey Gardens 
(Musical World, page 574), the following occurs :— 

“ When she” (Miss Arabella Goddard) “ was seated at the instrument, 
she found that a different concerto from the one she had prepared 
(Beethoven’s in E flat) was before her, and that whatever idea was 
entertained of the ‘E flat, 99 out of 100 players, at such a crisis, 
would have quitted the orchestra.”...... “But Miss Goddard, being 
one out of a hundred, with little ado commenced the unexpected 
concerto (in C minor) and performed it with as much ease and brilliancy 
though she had been practising nothing else for a twelvemonth.” 

The first passage in italics should read thus :— 

“ And that no idea whatever was entertained of the ‘E flat.’ Ninety- 
nine out of 100 players, at such a crisis, would have quitted the 
orchestra.” 

The second as subjoined :— 

“And performed it with as much ease and brilliancy as though she 
had been practising nothing else for a twelvemonth.” 

The omission of the particle, “as,” placed the end of the 
phrase in strange antagonism with the beginning, besides involv- 
ing an inusinuation against the facility of acquiring, and the ex- 
tent of acquirement, for which Miss Arabella Goddard is so 
justly renowned. 
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REALLY some of our organists are sadly wanting in the 
article of gallantry. The correspondence under the head of 
“No lady need apply” almost assumes the form of a crusade 
against the fair sex. It is as if the organ were a new Jeru- 
salem, and the lady-players Saracens and Moors. 

Now—with deference to Messrs. “Oboe” (who has no right 
to his pseudonyme, as our readers will see in another page), 
“ Pedal,” and others—the objections to female organists are 
wholly untenable. The first thing demanded from an 
organist is to perform well upon the instrument, and ex- 
perience has proved that there are many ladies able to 
accomplish this duty as well as the majority of professors 





who belong to the sterner sex. There may be no female 
Wesleys, Bests, Smarts, Coopers, or Hopkinses ; but, on the 
other hand, there are not many male organists to place in 
the same category. Why then should ladies be banished 
from the organ-loft, any more than from the platform upon 
which stands a Broadwood-“ Horizontal Grand.” 

The arguments adduced are futile, and in some instances 
unfair. If “Oboe” (Oboe II.) was asked to retire from 
an organ-loft during service, it was probably because the lady 
who officiated did not like to have her attention distracted 
by the presence of a curious stranger, who, as he had no 
business there, would have shown a better sense of decorum 
in joining worship among the congregation, or—if prayer 
was not the object of his coming—in absenting himself from 
the sacred edifice altogether. 

“ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” “ Pedal,” at divine service, 
can so far forget the nature of the ceremony as to make ob- 
servations upon the organist’s feet, and the movements of 
her body while employing the “ pedals.” He ought to be 
ashamed of himself. What if a lady does raise her dress 
“a foot or so,” and so expose her ankle !—is that an excuse 
for immodest thoughts !—and in a church, too? Fi donc! 
The whole tenor of “Pedal’s” letter is irreverend, and our 
principal reason for giving it a place in the columns of the 
Musical World was to show our readers what shallow sophis- 
try may be brought to bear upon the subject. All his 
mere assertions are contradicted by facts ; and, as his argu- 
ments are disingenuous, we can only compare his long, 
rambling, incoherent epistle (of which he would perhaps have 
done well to get some fairer organist to mend the grammar 
and correct the English) to a “cipher” on the instrument 
from the neighbourhood of which he would fain condemn 
the ladies to perpetual banishment. 

“A Metropolitan Churchwarden” (in a style about as 
lucid as that of the immortal watchman, Dogberry), gives 
“a decided preference” to lady organists, and proclaims “a 
considerable portion of the gentlemen, as far as playing is 
concerned, almost a disgrace to the profession.” This is 
strong language, and calculated rather to injure than benefit 
the cause of the ladies, who may reasonably exclaim, with 
reference to their new champion—‘ Defend us from our 
friends!” “A Lady: Organist” states the case simply and 
forcibly, vindicating in modest and appropriate terms the 
claims of her sex. 

Let us hope that the controversy will terminate here. 
We believe that the opposition to ladies, so violently mani- 
fested in certain quarters, springs from anything rather than 
from the cause actually assigned. There are more candi- 
dates for church organs than church organs for candidates. 
Here the shoe pinches; and among other means of relief, 
it is conjectured that, were ladies prevented from contesting, 
there would be a better chance for some of the unorganised 
(or disorganised) gentlemen. 





Ir there is a sight pre-eminently agreeable among the 
amusements of this metropolis, it is the figure of Mr. Sims 
Reeves when, in the character of Henry Bertram, he first 
steps forward from the window at the back of the stage of 
the National Standard Theatre, and greets the audience, who 
have already applauded him for his song behind the scenes, 
His experience of last year has made him perfectly familiar 
with the unsophisticated appreciative throng that is formed 
partly of the residents in the vicinity of the theatre, partly 
of a semi-provincial contingent, that is brought to the very 
doors of the house by the Eastern Counties Railway. Here 
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is a public that knows what it likes, and especially likes 

Mr. Sims Reeves, who—you can tell it by his smile~ 

heartily returns their affection. 

We should highly compliment Mr. Sims Reeves, if we 
compared his influence over the Standard audience to 
that of Orpheus over creatures of a savage nature ; but, in 
the first place, we should thus compliment him at the ex- 
pense of truth, and, in the second, we should not compliment 
highly enough. It is, doubtless, a fine thing to move bears 
and wolves by the power of art, but it is a still finer thing 
to satisfy rational beings, by whom excellence can be appre- 
ciated ; and in this enviable position does Mr. Sims Reeves 
find himself at the Standard Theatre. The eastern folk 
like him because he is good—if,he were less good, they 
would like him less—if he were not good at all, they would 
not like him at all. 

There is nothing in the present character of the patrons 
of the Standard Theatre that would stamp them with the 
character of what is called a “low audience.” Close to the 
actual site of the theatre, there is an ample allowance of 
wretched lanes and alleys; the high-road in which it stands 
is distinguished by a species of commerce similar to that 
which is carried on in the New Cut; and vice in Shoreditch 
does not aspire even to the tinsel finery that adorns it in 
the purlieus of Drury Lane. But, on the other hand, by 
its proximity to the Hackney and Kingsland Roads, it 
becomes the chief place of amusement to the inhabitants of 
& most respectable and opulent suburb, and, by almost 
touching the terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, it 
has a country audience peculiarly its own, who could not 
conveniently visit any other London theatre. In the very 
position of the Standard, there was every possibility of re- 
spectability, granted a presiding genius who could turn its 
advantages to proper account. 

Such a genius is found in the person of Mr. John Douglass, 
the manager, whom, we have no hesitation in declaring one 
of the most extraordinary men associated with London 
amusements, certain as we are that our opinion will be con- 
firmed by all the illustrious artists (and they fill a long list), 
who have “starred” at his theatre. In the first place, in 
lieu of a miserable house, that did not extend beyond the 
boundaries of the present saloon, he raised the present hand- 
some edifice, which, for appearance and commodiousness, may 
challenge comparison with any west-end establishment, and 
which, now it has been freshly decorated, is actually 
beaming with cleanliness and brightness. In the second 
place, having made his handsome house, Mr. Douglass 
determined to put it to handsome uses, Stationed as he 
was, in the midst of a very rough populace, and also within 
reach of a perfectly civilised class, his position strongly 
represented that of Xenophon’s Hercules, when he stood at 
the junction of the roads leading to virtue and to vice. Nay, 
we have no doubt that he found among his acquaintance 
many persons, strong in worldly wisdom, who tried to 
persuade him that the path of lowness was alone the path of 
profit. “Blue fire and cut-throat melodramas are alone 
suited to Shoreditch!” Such, no doubt, was the decla- 
ration of many a sage, who deemed himself profoundly 
versed in Eastern affairs. 

So did not think Mr. John Douglass. He did not, indeed, 
slight the patronage of the humbler classes who dwell in the 
odd nooks of St. Leonard’s; on the contrary, he provided 
for their westhetical wants, by the construction of an ample 
gallery, accessible at the lowest possible price of admission. 


system, he took care that the prospects of the theatre should 
not be marred by the tyranny of an ignorant mob. While 
he brought first-class artists from the west-end worthy 
first-class patronage, he exerted all his energies to the civili- 
sation of his democracy, and admirably has he succeeded. 
The lower classes do not give the tone to the theatre, nor, 
when an artist of reputation is on the stage, do we have any 
of that familiar enthusiasm which is commonly symbolised 
by the phrase “ Brayvo, Hicks!” Mr. Sims Reeves is not 
only heartily welcomed at the Standard, and thoroughly 
appreciated, but he is respectfully admired. Any interruption 
to his performance would at once be put down by the entire 
sense of the audience. Nay, if they are clearly persuaded 
that the demand for an encore involves an unreasonable 
degree of fatigue on the part of the artist, enthusiasm is 
at once overruled by courteous consideration. 

However, the civilisation of the lower Shoreditchians and 
the engagement of first-rate artists do not constitute the 
sole means by which the respectability of the Standard is 
maintained. Where a star-system prevails, it often happens 
that the arrival of the “star,” far from diminishing the 
shabbiness of the establishment, only renders it more con- 
spicuous. Now, Mr. Douglass is not only anxious about his 
principal figure, but also about his entourage. If Mr. Sims 
Reeves is to sing at the east-end of London, the musical 
arrangements of the establishment ought to be improved for 
the occasion ; and, accordingly, these are put under the 
dictatorship of an experienced conductor, Mr. Isaacson, of the 
Princess’s, who is engaged for the occasion, and performs his 
duties in a most satisfactory manner. Then the scenery is 
good, the acting is good, the minor parts are well sung— 
and, altogether, whoever sits out Guy Mannering at the 
Standard, will leave the house not only with feelings of 
great admiration for Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, but also 
with a sense of high respect for the enterprise and good 
taste of Mr. John Douglass. 








M. Juttten has left London to repose from his labours, and 
renovate himself for the winter season at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Always active, however, even in the holidays, he 
will visit Vienna, to conclude an engagement with the popular 
Jetty Treffz, whose immortal “Trab trab” is once more to 
fascinate a London audience. 

Dusuix—(From a Correspondent).—For the last fortnight or 
three weeks, the Irish Metropolis has awakened from its cus- 
tomary summer sleep, in order to do honour to the visit of the 
British Association for Advancement of Science, which learned 
body has not been located in Dublin for above twenty years, 


brethren from across the Channel, with their usual hospitality ; 
and among the entertainments provided, music was not for- 
gotten. A concert was o ised for the occasion, by the Uni- 
versal Choral Society, and in addition to the resident artists of 
the city, the services of Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Charles 
Braham were secured. The first part of the programme in- 
cluded the “Brindisi” from Verdi’s La Traviata; “ Robert, toi 

ue j'aime,” Meyerbeer ; terzetto, “ Pace quest’alma,” Campana ; 
Schubert's “Wanderer,” and the finalefrom Mendelssohn's Loreley. 
Part II. consisted of a selection embracing the finest portions of 
Weber’s Oberon. Madame Rudersdorff is evidently a favourite 
with the Dublin people, judging by her reception ; she was also 
warmly applauded when about to quit the orchestra. Mr. Joseph 
Robinson was very successful in the “ Wanderer,” and also in 
those portions of the concerted music which fell to his share. 
Miss J. Cruise’s rendering of “O Araby,” was chaste and ; 


to realise the conception of Weber. Dr. Stewart conducted, 





But, at the same time, by the employment of a rigid police 


and all passed off we 


The inhabitants of the city made every exertion to receive their . 


the second movement being delivered with just enough ess - 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 
SERENADE. 
The bright stars are gleaming, 
The moon’s light is streaming 
O’er earth, as she calmly sails onward on high ; 
And, like war-banner furl’d, 
The toil-wearied world 
Is peacefully hushed, and your lover is nigh. 
Then wake from thy slumbers, 
And list to the numbers 
The night breeze, scent-laden, shall waft unto thee ; 
And back to thy heart shall 
Those tones of the past call 
That love-dream of youth which you cherished for me, 
Oh, say doth it linger 
There still? Hath the finger 
Of Faith, like the magnet, been true to love’s star ; 
Nor swerv’d, though ’twas clouded 
By absence,—nor shrouded 
Its lustre in doubt, whilst I wandered afar? T. D. A. 


DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


HayMarxket.—Shakspere’s Much Ado About Nothing was 
revived on Monday evening, for the purpose of introducing 
Mrs. Catharine Sinclair, an actress with a great reputation from 
America, in the part of Beatrice. Mrs. Sinclair is the daughter 
of the celebrated tenor, Sinclair, so well remembered by old 
play-goers, and once so endeared to the British public by his 
singing of ballads, especially Scotch ballads. We ourselves 
remember Sinclair on the Edinburgh stage—when long past 
the zenith of his powers—having received six encores in 
“Hey, the bonny breast knots!” He was famous in his 
day for his falsetto singing and the rapidity of his scale 
passages, While Braham might be called the Donzelli 
of the English stage, Sinclair might have some pretensions 
to be named the David, or Ivanhoff. Mr. Edwin Forrest, the 
too celebrated and greatly overrated American tragedian, 
married Sinclair's daughter, in New York, we believe, some 
years ago. Whether they ever lived happily or not we can- 
not say. After being a few years married they separated, 
and Mrs. Forrest, assuming her father’s patronymic, went on the 
stage, and was encouraged in her new profession by all Yankee- 
land, who took her part against her husband. There is not the 
least doubt that the lady was the aggrieved person. Mrs, 
Sinclair’s progress on the stage, according to transatlantic 
accounts, was surprising, and Mr. Buckstone, desirous of intro- 
ducing a novelty to his patrons, at once engaged the lady. It 
is a pity she chose so exacting a part «s Beatrice, which, more 
perhaps than any other in the range of English comedy, requires 
every grace of womanhood, the utmost exhiliration of animal 
spirits, amounting almost to volubility, ease of manner, and 
elegance of deportment, joined to intensity and feeling, which 
peepee belongs to the tragedienne. Beatrice, as yet, is too 

igh a flight for Mrs. Sinclair to aspire to. She has, certainly, 
talent, more, we, think, than she displays in Shakspere’s “Lady 
Tongue,” and, we have no doubt, will prove a great acquisition 
to Mr. Buckstone’s company. Her appearance is decidedly in 
her favour, both face and figure being striking, and she is suffi- 
ciently young to lead to the expectation of improvements, Mrs. 
Sinclair has one defect she must incontinently get rid of—she 
does not pitch her voice high enough, and many of her words 
are entirely lost. Miss Oliver (who looked and played the part 
of Hero very prettily) sets her a good example in this respect. 

The cast was not up to the Shaksperian mark. Mr. Howe 
dashed off the part of Benedict with much boldness and buoy- 
ancy, but exhibited no refinement. Mr. Compton was as inimi- 
table as ever in Dogberry, but sadly wanted Mr. Buckstone for 
his “partner” Verges. 

Mrs, Sinclair was received throughout the play with great 
marks of favour, and was summoned at the fall of the curtain 








to receive the congratulations of a pleased and sympathetic 
audience. 

Much Ado about 
during the week, 


Nothing has been repeated every night 











NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE. 


TE appearance of Mr. and Mrs, Sims Reeves at the Standard 
marks a thorough change in the fashion of eastern London. 
Having been enconaalaly tragical and melodramatic, the house 
is rs ge with a lyrical character for three weeks, to become 
tragical again when that term has expired. 

The first opera in the list is, of course, Guy Mannering, for it 
is with Henry Bertram that Mr. Sims Reeves is most identified 
in the eyes of oriental connoisseurs. It should be understood 
that the Henry Bertram of Mr. Sims Reeves is a highly im- 
portant personage, who sings many more songs than were 
originally set down for his part. According to the testimony of 
dates, the real Henry Bertram’s familiarity with the Battle of 
Trafalgar must have been of the slightest ; nevertheless, the 
“Death of Nelson,” as executed by Mr. Sims Reeves, is the air 
that is anticipated with thegreatest eagerness during the whole 
evening, as the “crack” song of the performance. “ My pretty 
Jane,” another innovation, approximates to the popularity of 
the warlike effusion, and certainly a love-ditty could not be 
given with more eloquent expression. Trained in the highest 
walk of Italian opera, and endowed with an excellent organ, 
Mr Sims Reeves has nevertheless cultivated English ballad- 
singing as an especial art, and has attained in it a degree of 
perfection for which we should in vain look elsewhere. His 
command over the Standard audience would seem almost 
miraculous to those who find it hard to associate the ideas of 
Shoreditch and refinement; but the eastern folks are better 
judges of what is good than many people give them credit for, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves knows what is popular. Thus, between 
the two parties a treaty is formed which results in crowded 
houses. Julia Mannering, who is represented by Mrs. Sims 
Reeves, is heightened after the same fashion as Henry Bertram, 
and the accomplished vocalist is most liberal in the allowance 
of Scottish melodies she awards to her audience. 

It is always a principle with Mr. Douglass that the “stars” 
who come to his theatre shall never be allowed to shine ina 
perfectly murky atmosphere. He raises his general means of 
effectiveness to the level of the occasion. That the eminent 
vocalists may be adequately supported, the direction of the 
orchestra has been put under the guidance of Mr. Isaacson, the 
leader at the Princess's; the part of Lucy Bertram is filled by 
Miss Marion Taylor, a promising young singer with an excellent 
voice ; and the smaller parts are most creditably sustained. 
Nor have less pains been taken with the characters who are 
without musical functions, Mrs. Honner finds scope for her 
melodramatic talent as Meg Merrilies, and though Messrs. 
James Johnstone and Mr. Gaston are tragedians by profession, 
they are quite at home as Dominie Sampson and Dandie Din- 
mont. The latter character in particular is as genial and 
spirited an impersonation as one would desire to see at any 
theatre in the west or east. 

To meet the approach of winter, the theatre has been re- 
decorated throughout. 





Joun Sepastian Baca’s “Passions.”—Amateurs and musicians 
will be pleased to hear that a performance of J.S. Bach’s oratorio 
of the ps (according to Matthew), on a grand and complete 
scale, is likely to take place in the course of the ensuing 
winter, under the direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett. 

HANDEL wore an enormous white wig, and when things went 
well for the oratorio, it had a certain nod or vibration, which 
manifested his pleasure or satisfaction. Without it, nice ob- 
servers were certain that he was out of humour, Handel’s 
general look was somewhat heavy and sour; but when he did 
smile, it was his sire the sun bursting out of a black cloud. 
There was a sudden flash of intelligence, wit, and good humour, 
beaming in his countenance, which I hardly ever saw in any 
other.—Dr. Burney. , : 

Mancuester.—An English opera company 18 performing at 
the theatre. The troupe consists of Madame Lucy Escott, 
Miss Emma Heywood, Miss Lanza, Mr. Haigh, Mr. Aynsley 
Cook, and Mr, Squires. : 
of Lammermoor, and Der Freischiits, 


The operas have been Maritana, Lucy 
Mr. Tully is conductor. 
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THE VOCAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first general meeting of the Vocal Association was held 
at the Music Hall, Store-street, on Wednesday evening last, 
September 9th, when a goodly number of members attended to 
hear the report read, and to receive an abstract of the society’s 
accounts. Great interest was evidently manifested among the 
members to know the future intentions of their respected con- 
ductor, M. Benedict, and also to hear the state of the funds 
of the association. The report read by the secretary shows 
a balance of nearly £20 in the hands of the treasurer, 
after paying all the current expenses of the season, com- 
mencing December 15th, 1856, and terminating on the 
evening of this meeting. The library of music must be con- 
sidered a very important feature in the society’s proceedings, 
and shows a diligence on the part of the officers which deserves 
the greatest commendation. The round numbers are as follows: 
pe | different part-songs, glees, etc., allowing one copy to each 
of the members for use at the rehearsals and performances— 
making a total of eighteen thousand copies, the exclusive pro- 
perty of the society. The compositions are selected from the 
‘works of Michael Este, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Sir H. Bishop, 
Benedict, Franz Abt, Dr. C. Lowe, Neithardt, Bortniansky, 
J. Coward, and Otto Goldschmidt. The accounts of the 
society were audited by Mr. C. Long and Mr. J. Hollo- 
way, two members of the Vocal Association who (to use the 
words of the report) were chosen on account of “their know- 
ledge and integrity in such matters.” The public performances 
of the society were also an interesting feature in the report, 
especially those which took place at the Crystal Palace on the 
following dates: June 27th, July 25th, August 7th, 15th, 22nd, 
when the society’s performances were attended by very large 
and attentive audiences, the first numbering six thousand 
persons, and the last eighteen thousand. The adoption 
of the report was moved by Mr. William Hadrill, seconded 
by Mr. J. Farnham, and carried unanimously. The thanks 
of the meeting were then voted to the Right Hon. The 
Earl of Westmoreland, and Sir John Harington, Bart (the 
President and Vice-President of the Vocal Association). The 
names of those gentlemen were received in the most enthu- 
siastic manner. The meeting also gave unanimous votes of 
thanks to Mr. Benedict, to the treasurer, to the secretary, and 
the committee. 

Mr. Benedict, n returning thanks, gave the assurance to the 
meeting that it was his determination to go forward with the 
Vocal Association, and that he should personally superintend 
the whole of the rehearsals in the forthcoming season ; also, 
that the principal condition on which members must consider 
themselves entitled to the privileges of the Association, must be 
a punctual attendance at all the rehearsals, and a strict atten- 
tion to his instructions. Mr. J. Rix, (Treasurer) in moving the 
vote of thanks to Mr. W. Lockyer, the Secretary, bore testimony 
to the zealous and unremitting attention paid by him to all the 
affairs of the society, and, added to this, his great anxiety to 
please the gentlemen with whom he was associated made 
it a matter of great importance that they should publicly 
acknowledge his services, and secure the universal ap- 
probation of the members, He believed it was not saying too 
much when he asserted that by his strict attention to the wishes 
of Mr, Benedict, and a determination to fulfil all the desires of 
the committee, the Vocal Association, in a business point of 
view, owed its existence. Mr. T. Burrowes and Mr. Benedict also 
spoke in like terms of the secretary. The meeting then pro- 
ceeded to the business of electing honorary members, The fol- 
lowing were gees? and elected, each name being greeted with 
loud applause. Madame Goldschmidt, Mrs. Bartholomew, Mr. 
Goldschmidt, Mr. Bartholomew, and Herr Kiicken. Dr. Marsch- 
ner was elected on Tuesday evening, July 7, 1857. This brought 
the meeting to a close, when the secretary announced that the 
rere mening for rehearsal would take place the third week in 

ober. 





BrigHton.—For some weeks past a concert had been announced 
at which all the “great guns” of the Italian Opera were, with 
one exception, to appear ; and accordingly the musical world 
became much excited. On Monday a full audience assembled 
at the Town Hall, and expectation was on tiptoe. There was 
happily but one miss-fire——Herr Formes (apologised for at the 
last moment) not fulfilling his undertaking, as Mr Willert Beale 
informed the public, “to return to England in time for the 
concert tour, according to the terms of his engagement ;” but 
Grisi, Alboni, Gassier, and Mario remained, and the public was 
consoled. The concert opened by Grisi, Alboni, and Gassier, 
with Cimarosa’s “Le Faccio un inchino,” in a style never sur- 
passed, if ever before equalled. Mr J. L. Hatton (who replaced 
the absent Formes) now put in an appearance, and was followed 
by M. Edouard de Paris, who threw off* a polonaise of Beet- 
hoven’s very chastely. Next Grisi sang “Tacea la notte,” and 
was followed by Alboni with “In questo semplice.” Both stars 
shone resplendently ; both were beyond comparison with any 
but themselves, Grisi still retains her clear silvery voice, 
Alboni’s contralto notes have acquired additional volume and 
richness, and the art of either has never been excelled. Their 
execution of the two pieces was perfection itself, and gave the 
highest satisfaction to all present. Mario made his bow on the 
platform with Madame Grisi in “Un tenero core,” to criticise 
which would be impertinent. Signor Mecatti sang a Romanza 
from Maria de Rohan. Madame Gassier executed most 
brilliantly the cavatina “Ah! forsé lui,” from La Traviata, and 
the duet “Giorno d’ orrore,” from Rossini’s Semiramide, by Grisi 
and Alboni, brought the first part to an end, The second part 
comprised a duet (from Don Pasquale) by Gassier and Mecatti, a 
“new English Ballad” by Mario, “Quis est homo” (Stabat 
Mater) by Grisi and Alboni, and the “Miserére” from J/ 
Trovatore. The concert ended shortly before five o’clock. 
M. de Paris played a Nocturne in F minor (by Chopin) and a Vase 
Brillante of his own composition. Mr, Hatton’s “Little Fat 
Man” required John Parry, 


Weymovuta.—A ‘pee morning concert, given by Miss West 
Havell, a young and accomplished professor of singing and music, 
practising in Weymouth and Dorchester, came off with great 
éclat on Monday last, in the picture saloon of Mr. Drew’s Royal 
Victoria and Great Western Hotel, Weymouth Esplanade. 
Miss Havell’s invitations were responded to by a gay and 
fashionable attendance, which completely filled the room, Dor- 
chester sending about one hundred ladies and gentlemen by 
rail, expressly for the occasion. Miss Havell was assisted by 
some of her senior pupils; and her own instructor, Mr. Frank 
Mori, travelled also from London by rail to officiate as accom- 
ys ; whilst, in addition to an efficient amateur bass voice 
r. Wilbye Cooper, the London tenor, was superadd 
to Miss Havell’s programme. The selections consisted 
almost entirely of sacred music. Mendelssohn: was the master 
principally illustrated by Miss Havell, that lady’s object being, 
we presume, to evince her qualifications for tuition, as well as 
taste and ability of her own and her pupils’ execution. In the 
chorus from St. Paul, “Sleepers awake,” there was a rare 
manifestation of concerted power, even for the concert-room, and 
Miss Havell’s own solo, “Jerusalem,” from the same oratorio, 
was remarkable for its pathos and expression. She sings both 
with feeling and enthusiasm. There were many other sacred 
pieces, and profane as well, to relieve the gravity of the selection. 
But decidedly the greatest novelty was the production of a new 
ballad, “ Who shall be fairest?” the composition of Mr. Frank 
Mori, who on hearing his new work greeted, on its bold free 
rendering by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, with the warmest applause, 
must have participated to some extent in the gratification he 
imparted by his able instrumentation (accompaniment?) — 
Abridged from the Dorset Chronicle, Sept. 3. 


Osrenp.—M. Vieuxtemps gave a concert here previous to his 
departure for America, He is now en route, accompanied by his 
wife, the pianist. M. Jules de Glimes is at Ostend, and will 


remain till the end of the season. 
* Threw off” is good,—Eb, 
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ORGAN. 


THE ORGAN FOR THE LEEDS TOWN HALL. 


No event of late has excited so much interest among the 
curious in organ-building matters as the recently terminated 
competition for the best design for an organ to be erected in the 
lasle Town Hall. As the circumstances of the whole affair 
are much out of the usual course, we need offer no apology for 
briefly narrating them. About four years since—just as the 
building was emerging from its foundations—the successful can- 
didates in the recent competition, foreseeing that music must 
necessarily provide one of the chief employments of the new 
Town Hall, and that an organ must as necessarily be the chief 
article of its furniture, proposed to the town council of Leeds 
to submit a plan for an organ, suitable, in their judgment, 
at once to the magnitude of the building, and for every 
purpose to which an instrument so situated could be made 
available. The idea met with considerable encouragement 
from the most influential members of the Council ; and, accord- 
ingly, in Aprii, 1854, the projectors sent in a specification, ac- 
companied with complete working drawings of an instrument— 
very much larger and more costly than the one now in progress 
—such as they deemed suitable ; and, shortly afterwards, for- 
warded rough estimates of its cost, procured from the two most 
celebrated organ-building firms in this country. As, however, 
the progress of the building gave no sign that any haste was 
needed as to its internal equipments, all serious consideration of 
the organ was postponed as a question for which there was suf- 
ficience of time, and to spare. Meanwhile, the Council are un- 
derstood to have been very generally favourable to the scheme 
submitted to them, and would, in all probability, have adopted 
it, but for some of those things called “ higher considerations,” 
which Ngee Tye often very properly—intrude themselves on 
matters of this kind. It was suddenly discovered that every 
shilling necessary for making the Town Hall, and all that it was 
to contain, had to be drawn from the pockets of the rate-payers, 
and that the Council were, in some sort, but the trustees of their 
constituents, and therefore must take great heed as to their doings. 
Then there were local interests, of course, putting in their claim 
to consideration. Next, some of those lay advisers, who are 
given to impaling themselves on the spikes of a technicality 
they don’t quite understand, ascertaining that the designers of 
the proposed organ were “ professors,” hit upon the exceedingly 
truthful suggestion that “ professors” were not only egregious 
blockheads as to organ matters, but most abominably ad- 
dicted to “jobbery” into the bargain! From this valu- 
able source, the Council were overwhelmed with warnings 
that if the organ-business were once delivered, bound hand-and- 
foot, as it were, into the wicked hands of these “ professors,” 
not only would the organ prove a complete failure, but the 
cause of that failure would be presently apparent in an over- 
gorged condition of the professorial breeches-pockets, foully 
got out of the bone and muscle of the work itself! Finally, 
and to pile up the prophetic measure, one or two instances were 
quoted wherein, under similar circumstances, precisely these 
lamentable events had come to pass. Now, what were the 
Leeds Town Council to do? Had they been—as are their 
brethren at Liverpool, for example—the dispensers of large 
corporate funds, and so financially independent of their con- 
stituents, they probably, and very properly, would have desired 
their veracious and disinterested advisers to mind their own 
business, Not being, however, in this position, the Town 
Council of Leeds took the wisest course in their power—they 
resolved to throw the whole question of the organ open to 
competition. And, to speak seriously, however mean and un- 
worthy, both as to motive and fact, may have been the sugges- 
tions above referred to, there can be no doubt that the Council, 
under the circumstances, were bound to take such steps as 
would establish their conduct above any suspicion of either 
haste or favoritism. 
: In pursuance of their resolution, then, they issued an adver- 
tisement offering a premium of £150 for the best scheme 
(accompanied with the necessary drawings) for an organ “to be 





erected in the Town-hall ;” and on the 9th of February last (the 
day appointed) this advertisement was answered by the delivery 
at Leeds of eight complete sets of plans. After some months of 
deliberation, the committee appointed to examine the plans 
decided in favour of one which, on opening the motto-envelope, 
pee to have been contributed by Messrs. “Henry Smart, 

ndon, and William Spark, Leeds.” In due course, the Council 
advertised for tenders to execute the work according to the 
selected plan for the sum of £4,000. To this ea appeared 
five respondents,—namely, Messrs. Hill and Son, Messrs. Gray 
and Davison, Messrs, Bevington, Mr. Holt, of Leeds, and Messrs, 
Foster and Andrews of Hull (the first four, we are informed, 
being competitors for the premium above mentioned); and, 
finally, the contract was adjudged to Messrs. Gray and Davison, 
who now have the work in progress. 

Having brought this little history of the Leeds Organ down 
to the present point, we may now close it—perhaps not unin- 
structively—by relating, on good authority, the circumstance 
that three of the tendering pert ee Hill and Son, 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, and Mr. Holt,—although unsuccessful 
in competition for the premium, expressed their complete approval 
of the selected plan,—be it spoken to their credit as honorably- 
minded men; while Messrs. Bevington and Messrs, Foster and 
Andrews, at least delivered their tenders without remark either 
pro or con. On the other hand, Mr. Willis—also a competitor 
for the premium—made, it appears, no formal tender; but in 
place of so simple and regular a proceeding, wrote privately to 
the chairman of the committee, stating, umong other things, 
that he could build the proposed organ for £3,700; and then, 
and has since, employed himself in “taking out” his disappoint- 
ment by extensively vilifying not only the plan but the cha- 
racter of the committee who selected it. Mr. Willis, however, 
is not, it is said, celebrated either for modesty as to his own 
merits, or the most microscopic perception of merit in others; 
whence, probably, his hostility in this case will be the less won- 
dered at or valued. 

The following may be depended on as an accurate though 
brief description of the Leeds organ :— 


Four manual claviers—compass of each from CC to C in altissimo—61 notes; 
and a pedal clavier extending from CCC to F, or a compass of 30 notes. 


The Orchestral Solo Organ (uppermost clavier) contains the 
following stops :— 


BY MECHANICAL COMBINATION. 


. Clarinet and Flute in octaves. 
1l. Oboe and Flute 

. Clarinet and Bassoon 
4 . Clarinet and Oboe 
2 . Oboe and Bassoon ” 
8 . Flute, Clarinet, and Bassoon in 
8 double octaves, 
8 
8 
8 


BY PIPES ON SOUND BOARDS. 


Bourdon eed) » oe aie 
Concert Flute Harmonic (to 
fiddle G) ~ ws ee 
Piccolo Harmonic (to tenor C) 
Ottavina Harmonic . 
Clarinet .. ee ee ee 
Oboe (to tenor C) oe oe 
Cor. Anglais and Bassoon (free 
reed) .. oe oe ee 
Tromba .. 
Ophicleide 


. Flute, Oboe, and Bassoon in double 
octaves. 





SO Nope por 


The Swell-Organ (second clavier) contains the following 
stops :— 


Bourdon—Wood .. oo I . Twefth 

Open Diapason .. ee . Fifteenth 

Stopped Dia m. Treble . Piccolo—W: 
to TenorC—Wood i 

Ditto ditto, Bass—Wood . Mixture... 

. Keraulophen to Tenor C.. . Contra Fagotto 
Harmonic Flute to Fid- . Trumpet .. 
ae oe rn . Cornopean .. 

Oboe , 


Octave . ee 
Gemshorn ., . Vox Humana 


PPA SAP pH 





stops :— 


1. Double Diapason—O 7. Twelfth .. oe 
Metal... oe oe 16 8. Fifteenth ie 

2, Open Diapason bs LB 9. Quint Mixture .. 

8. Gamba ee ae ooo 7 ec ance 

4. Bto Dia, n—Wood 8 11, Trumpet... . 

5. re rome * we 12, Clarion oe eo 

6 Wald Flite .- ee o 4 
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The contents of the “back great organ” are as follows:— 
. Bourdon—Wood .. 20. Harmonic Flute.. «+ 2 feet 
4. Flute a Pavillon .. 21. Cymbal a “a * 
. Viola (to Tenor C).. ae 22, Furniture .. ee 
. Harmonic Flute (to Fiddle 23. Contra Trombone .. 
G, continued to tine bot- 24. Trombone .,. ve 
tom in open wood pipes) 25, Harmonic Trumpet 
17. Quint oe oe om 26. Tenor Trombone .. o 4 
18. Octave aa ee ee 
19, Harmonic Flute (to Gamut 
G), small open .. ee 4 
In the Choir Organ (lowermost clavier), are the following 
stops :-— 
1, Sub-dulciana (open Metal to 
Tenor Cand stopped wood 


. Suabe Flute, to Tenor C 
feet 


wood) .. ee ee 
tothe bottom .,. o> 16 feet . Harmonic Flute (toTenorC) a 
8 ee ee ee 


2. Open Diapason... ee 10. Twelfth 
3, Stopped Diapason, treble . Fiftecnth 
to Tenor C (metal) <e . Ottavina(wood) 
4, Stopped Diapason, Bass 
wood) ee oe ee 
§. Salcional .. ee és 
6. Viol da Gamba (to tenor C) 
7. Octave ee oe ee 
The Pedal Organ contains the following stops :— 


1, Sub-Octave (open Metal).. 32 feet 9. Stopped Flute 
2, Contra Bourdon eoet) -- 82 10. Twelfth on 
8. Open Diapason (Metal) .. ll. Fifteenth oa 
4. Open Diapason (Wood) .. 12. Mixture... ce -. 5Sranks 
5. Violon (Wood) ow ao 13, Contra Bombard (free reed) 32 feet 
6. Bourdon (Wood) .. ee 14. Bombard .. eo ait ae a 

7. Quint (Open Wood) Ss 15. Fagotto (free reed) oo es 
8 Octave ee oe « 8 16. Clarion ee ee ° 30 


8 
. Dulciana mixture .. -. 5Sranks 
8 . Contra Fagotto (free reed) 16 feet 
G4, . Trumpet .. oe oe 8 

S wo . Clarion ee ° 

4 


4, 


The “ Coupling Stops” are as follows :— 

1, Solo Organ to Great Clavier. 7. Swell Organ to Great, Sub Octave. 

2. Great to Solo. 8. Ditto to Choir Clavier. 

8. Solo = Super Octave (on its| 9. Choir Organ to Great, Unison. 
own Clavicr). 10. Swell Organ to Pedal Clavier. 

4, Solo Organ Sub Octave (on its own | 11. Choir Organ to ditto. 
Clavfer). 12. Great Organ to ditto. 

5. Swell Organ to Great, Super Octave. | 13. Full Pedal Organ. 

6. Ditto ditto, nison, 

There are, also, eleven pedals “for various purposes of 

mechanical adjustment,” arranged as follows :— 
. pee Pedal. 6. 
i Slater orm, | oommtin roa 
4. Pedal admitting wind to the back| 9. 
Great Organ. 10. Crescendo Pedal. 
5. Pedal come the back Great Organ | 11. Diminuendo Pedal. 
to Swell Clavier, 

As this large instrument contains many peculiarities not at 
once to be perceived from a mere inspection of its contents as 
above recited, we proceed to point out a few of the more re- 
markable. First in order, as, perhaps, in novelty, comes the 
Solo-Organ. No stop belonging to this clavier has any refer- 
rence to those massive or “full” effects, which properly are 
the province of the other portions of the instrument. Every 
stop (except the “ Bourdon,” to be used with the reeds), is 
simply what it pretends to be—a solo stop—having the nearest 
attainable relation with its orchestral prototype. Further to 
increase the practical usefulness of this relation, all the stops 
(except the Bourdon aforesaid) are placed horizontally—a posi- 
tion which, by careful experiment, has been found to add 
between twenty and thirty per cent. to their ordinary intensity of 
tone, and to meet this unusual position the sound-boards are 
placed vertically instead of horizontally. Furthermore, the first 
eight stops in the list are supplied with a high pressure of wind 
(six inches for the brass and tenor, and seven inches for the 
middle and treble portions of their compass), and are enclosed 
in two swell-boxes, having Venetian shutters above, below, and 
in front, The ninth stop (Ophicleide) stands, or rather lies, below 
the rest of the Solo-Organ, and is supplied with twelve-inches 
air pressure throughout, The great peculiarity of this Solo- 
Organ, however, is found in the stops numbered from 10 to 16, 
which by means of a number of mechanical contrivances 
(simple in themselves, but almost impossible to describe clearly 
without the aid of diagrams), enable the performer to play certain 
of the stops in octaves to each other, while merely touching single 
notes on the clavier. Thus, for example, on drawing the stop 
(No. 15) labelled “flute, clarionet, and bassoon, in double 
octaves,” and pressing down the middle C of the solo clavier, 








the result will be, the tenor C of the Cor Anglais,* the 
middle C of the Clarinet, and the C above of the 8-feet 
Flute Harmonique, sounding simultaneously. Similarly, any 
of the stops numbered from 10 to 16 will place at the per- 
former’s disposal the combinations with which they are labelled. 
The operation of these stops for ‘‘ mechanical combination,” it 
will be perceived, is totally different to that of any “movement” 
whereby ordinary stops of different pitch are drawn together, 
For example, the effect produced by combining the 4-feet flute 
and the 4-feet cremona of an ordinary choir-organ, will no more 
resemble that resulting from the stop No. 10 (which } oe the 
middle C of the 8-feet clarinet and the C above of the 8-fee¢ 
flute on the same key of the clarier), than will the effect of the 
sounding octave resulting from the combination of an open 
diapason and principal, compare with that of an octave actually 
played on the open diapason alone. By these contrivances, 
then, a very accurate imitation of almost all the ordinary wind- 
combinations of an orchestra is placed easily within grasp of one 
of the performer’s hands, leaving the other free for any 
of those purposes of florid accompaniment in which the modern 
race of players are so proficient. By the use, again, of Nos. 3 
and 4 of the “coupling stops,” a different class of effects is pre- 
sented. A melody, for example, played unisonously on the 
“Ophicleide” can be accompanied in the octave above and below it 
by any or all of the other stops of the Solo-Organ, and this merely 
by playing single notes on theclavier. On the whole, it may be 
a that this Solo-Organ more nearly fulfils the objects implied 
in its title than any yet constructed. 

[Want of space compels us to defer the remainder of this 
article until next week 





* The best imitative bassoon, when properly made, that organ- 
building skill has ever arrived at. 


LA GAZZA LADRA. 


Rosstn1’s opera of La Gaza Ladra was first produced at La 
Scala, at Milan, in the spring of 1817. Few pieces ever created 
so great asensation in the English theatrical world as the French 
drame _* La Pie Voleuse),on which La Gazza Ladra is 
founded. Three English versions were produced in the year 
1815, and the lists which we give below will show the quantity 
of first-rate histrionic talent that was employed. The first 
version was called The Maid and the Magpie; or, Which is the 
Thief ? This was written by Mr. Arnold, and brought out at 
the Lyceum Theatre, on the 21st of August, 1815, with the 
following cast :-— 

Blaisot (Pippo) ... pe ase Knight 
Justice C the Vilisge ‘sae eee , Gattio 
Farmer Gerard (Fabrizio) saa «. Fawcett 
Evrard (Fernando) oes owe «-» Marshall 
Isaac aa “a and od « Oxberry 
Annette (Ninetta) eee .. Miss Kell 
Gerard’s Wife ... ess ese ... Mrs. Harlowe 

The peculiarity of this version, which was in two acts, and 
interspersed with music, consisted in the omission of the farmer’s 
son, and the termination of the piece with the union of Blaisot 
(Pippo) and Annette. The second version, in three acts, called 
The Magpie ; or, the Maid of Palaiseau, was by Mr. T. Dibdin, 
and was brought out at Drury Lane, on the 12th September, 
1815, with the following cast :— 

Bailli of Palaiseau eve .. Munden 
Gervus (Fabrizio) ans Dowton 
eee Knight 
Richard (Giannetto) ... ws .. Wallack 
Evrard 10 as ae : ae 
TT ‘ os . 
Annette ... oe aa ae Miss Kelly 
Dame Gervus ae oss ... Mrs, Sparkes 

In this piece, which was acted thirty-nine nights, the character 
of the farmer’s son was restored, and the plot was precisely the 
same as that of Za Gazza Ladra. The same may be said of the 
third version, in three acts, written by Mr. Pocock, under the 
title of The Magpie or the Maid, and produced on the 15th of 








PO me 
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Bepervere es 
Jie Sete 
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September, 1815 (three days after the Drury Lane version), at 
Covent Garden, when it was played twenty-seven times, with 
the following cast :— 

Gerald (Fabrizio) Fawcett 

Martin (Pippo) ... ce, oe Liston 

Malcour (Magistrate) i Blanchard 

Benjamin (Isaac)... Farley 

Henry (Giannetto) ... Abbott 


Evrard ... ies ‘ ; Barrymore 
Annette ... eA Miss S. Booth 


Dame Gerald... ase $e ... Mrs. Davenport 
It would be not less interesting to compare the various “casts” 
which have been allotted to Rossini’s opera in Europe and 
elsewhere. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

[An occasional correspondent has forwarded us the subjoined 
programme, with a request to be informed if the present great 
and celebrated Sacred Harmonic Society was foreshadowed in 
the preliminary performance of which it is the scheme.] 


It is respectfully suggested that no mark of approbation be 
manifested by the audience, as being quite inappropriate to the sacred 
character of the music to be performed, and the solemnity of the day. 


Societas Harmonica Sacra. 
THE SACRED HARMONY SOCIETY, 
No. 8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, nAgeaneee (late Hunter’s Anatomical 
eatre). 
THE FIRST MEETING 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 31, 1831, 
WHEN WILL BE PERFORMED A 


SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC. 


The Directors have the pleasure of announcing that they have already 
engaged for these Concerts the followin g 
PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 

Miss WELLS (of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, pupil of Mr. Watson), 
Miss WATSON, 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. ROBINSON. 
AYD 


Mr. HOBBS. 





PART I. 
From the MESSIAH. 
Overture ei — ice ae ped 
Recit.—Mr. Hosns, “Comfort ye.” Air— Every 
WAUOT ses cos a ase baa 
Recit.—Mr. Rozrnson, “Behold a virgin.” Air—«O 
thou that tellest ” pee = se 
Recit.—Mr. ATK1ns, “For behold darkness.” Air— 
“The people that walked” ... “vs 
Recit.—Miss Wes, “There were shepherds” 
Chorus— Glory to God” 408 es ae 
Recit.—Mr. Hoxns, “Thy rebuke. Air— Behold 
and see” 1a yam sen es 
Recit.—Miss Watson, “ He was cut off.’ Air—“But 
thou didst not leave” che abe 
Grand Chorus—“ HatLELvsan ” 


: PART II. 
Anthem—Miss WeEt1s and Miss Watson, “ Hear my 

prayer” .., + as ‘ss .. Kent, 
Recit. and Air—Mr, Arxrins, “For a thousand years” STEVENSON. 
iy 7 Fe Watts, “ Oh! worse than death.” Air— 

“Angels ever bright and fair ” oe .. HANDEL 
Solo—Mr. Hosss, “ Lord, what is man ?” Do. 
Solo—Miss Warson, “The Hymn of Eve” ARNE. 
Chorus—“ GLORIA IN EXCEISIS”’,,, vio PERGOLESI, 


ete 


Mr. Watson (Composer to the Theatres Royal Covent Garden and 





English Opera House) will preside at the Oran, built expressly by 
Mr. Walker, High Holborn. 
THE Banp will be led by Mr. SHanaoon (leader at the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket.) 
Tur CHorvs under the superintendence of Mr. GREEN, 

Subscriptions for these Concerts (which will take place every Sunday 
Evening during the season) received at Mr. Smith’s, Bookseller, 287, 
Regent Street, and at Mr. Hunt’s Shooting Gallery, adjoining the 
Concert Rooms, where the terms of Subscription may be known, and 
single tickets be obtained. 
SEPP SE SEE CN ET, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge and Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the day. 
The. are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as yr Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W, 











LADIES AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM werd 
» a 8. d, 


Elastic Coutil Bodices (fastening in front) 

Self-lacing patent front-fastening Corsets ...-.s.esseeee 8 6 told 6 
Family and Nursing Stays (self-adjusting) ... 9 6 to21 0 
Paris Wove Stays (all sizes) ......sse+ ssscceceeee OB Od. 9 Gandl2 6 





Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C, 


LADIES’ VIGORNIA ROBED CRINOLINE SKIRTS, IN ALL COLOURS, 
(QUITE NEW.) sd & d 
Parisian Eugenie Hoop Skeleton Skirts cocsccangee 6 6 O.t0 6 
Full Size Crinoline Petticoats (grey and white) .......... 8 6 to16 6 
Watch-spring Crinoline and Muslin Skirts ....... sescese 15 0 to 30 0 


Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, free. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER WATER.—To 
manufacture an Artificial Water, which shall be a successful imitation of the 
natural Spring, a perfect solution of the Chemica! ingredients is essential, and this 
can alone be effected by the aid of Pure Water. J. ScHwepprrand Co. have, there- 
fore, established a Manufactory for 
ARTIFICIAL SELTZER WATER AT MALVERN, 
and have leased the Spring of the Holy Well, renowned for its sweetness and purity. 
From the remarkable efficiency of this Water as a solvent of the Chlorides and 
Carbonates which form the ingredients of the natural Spring at Nassau, 
J. ScHwepre and Co. can produce a Seltzer Water possessing all those Chemical 
and Medicinal properties which have rendered the original Spring so celebrated. 
It is prepared as an Hrated Water, and may be recommended to the public gene- 
rally as a most refreshing and delightful beverage. 
Scuwepre and Co., Manufacturers of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters, and 
Lemonade—London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. Every bottle is protected by 
a label representing their signature. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 
[DEPENDS so much on the appearance and texture of the 


Skin, that whatever contributes to protect it from injury, or improve it, 
must be worthy of consideration. 


PEARS’S ROUGE AND PEARS'S PEARL POWDERS 


have now been in use by the fashionable world for more than thirty years, and 
are most essential to all who value personal beauty, as by their use the most 
beautiful complexion may be maintained. These powders are composed of the 
most innocent ingredients, and will be found the best preparation ever offered to 
those whose complexion is impaired by ill-health, or the effects of either too much 
confinement or exposure to the sun, &c. 

In packets, 1s. each. May be had of all respectable Hairdressers and Per- 
fumers. By post, fourteen stamps, addressed to 


A, F. PEARS, 91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Three doors West of the British Museum, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS have again 
CURED an ULCERATED LEG.—Charles Martin, of Winchester, was 
for sixteen years afflicted with an ulcerated leg; there were thirteen wounds in it 
of an alarming character, and he tried every remedy that gy tree skill could 
devise, which, however, only made him worse, and wit and suffering 
became a mere skeleton, About ten months ago he commenced using Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills and these wonderful remedies in twelve weeks left him with- 
out a wound or blemish, enjoying sound and robust health.—Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-! ie ew York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


























No. 1. Qual d’ over The Rataplan 
The principal Airs from Bellini’s | A consolarmi affretti Apparvi alla luce 
La Sonnambula. Se tanto in ira March 
Chorus. Dimmi, ah! dimmi Coro—E un bricconi 
Dearest companions. Ah! vanne, o caro! Tal volto 
Now with joy. Oh! gia in collera Da quel istante 
As I view these scenes. La figlia mia quel angelo A voto cosi 
Maid, those bright eyes. Esaltiam la tua D’ un ascolto 
Phantom chorus. Chorus—Dopo I’ introduzione Che dre, che fare 
Sounds so joyful. Polonaise Convien partir 
Take now this ring. Tetro sovrasta il vento Che naqui al rimbombo 
I cannot give expression. a Stretti insiem 
Oh heaven ! tempt me not. La Brise du Matin—Quadrilles | Tyrolese 
Thou speakest falsely. Alpenlieder Waltzes Per Giovar 
Hear me swear. No. 4. . a 
Such return for love, Lucy Neal ‘ A life on the ocean wave 
Yes, I am jealous. Buffalo gals Les Séduisantes—Quadrilles 
All is lost now. Near the lake Nightingale Polka 
Still so gently o’er me stealing. | Tubly Rosa No. 6 
Yes, for me Time’s power. Ole Joe I’m afloat vie 
Do not mingle. Who is dat knocking at de door?| Loin de tot 
€ ivy green La Rose 
a oA ole — Sally L’Eta del contento — 
ie le, we - wiss Air Michelemm esca- 
The principal a Verdi's | Le Départ des Styriens tore ” 
* h | 

Oh! di verd anni miei My heart's on the Rhine in cee baar¥ 
Evviva beviam Pestal Cannetello—Neapolitan air 


Oh! tu che I’ alma adora 


tina 
I miei lamenti 
Letizia inoudi 


Come rugiade al cespite—Cava-  mengbove ay i} Petheriand 


Meco tu vieni, from Straniera 


MUSIC FOR CORNET-A-PISTONS. — 





CORNET SOLOS. 
BOOSEY’S CORNOPEAN JOURNAL. 


Containing 274 of the newest and most favorite Operatic Melodies, Dances, Songs, etc. Published in Ten Numbers, 2s. each; or, complete in One Volume, 
handsomely bound, lds. 





e Dan Tucker 


French fanfar 
Woodman, spare that tree 
dag wi habt—Swedish melody | Irish cradle song 

Oo The bonny cuckoo 
The Irish peasant’s lament 


Oro, quant oro Jenny Lind’s Hordu Ulla Flicka | Nay, tell 
Non vendetta pit tremenda , way depot neahavy ranks 
Mesias tiivolamt — om 8 Song, sung by Jenny] Oh! moment of pleasure 
Tutto sprezzo ; Tic e toc Airs from Donizetti's 
Infelice e tu crederi Amusemens des jeunes belles— Lucrezia Borgia. 
ag Rs: tuo fido Waltzes Il segreto " 
it d’ ogn ‘ s—Q Come 3 bello 
Aria—Lo vedremo inn Een ae De Pescatore 
Vieni meco sol de rose euliiteia nd No. 5. — 
Marcia ussian Air Venus Quadrille 
Oh ! come—felice French Sauteuse Minerva Valse 
—_ ‘ i jg | Pas des Déesses 
Le Danois—Quadrilles =e — Sh aces Hebe Galop 
La belle Union—Polka Oh! nobil esempio La Rive étrangtre 
Camellia—Polka Non fiu sogno Barcarolle, from Zampa 
ante Come poteva Air—I| Bravo—Marliani 
_ . No. 3. __ | Gia la croce Austrian Melody 
The principal Airs from Donizetti’s| Or baste 
da di Chamounix. | Rock’din the cradle of the deep No. 7. 


Ambo nati—Romanza 
Compi, o cielo |—Prayer 
Di tue pene sparve 

Da quel di che 





February. Il Trovatore 
I Puritani .. 


September. Masaniello 


La Sonnambula :— 


1. Come per me—Cara Campagne .. oe 


2. Vi ravviso—Tu non sai ° 


8. Tutto % sciolto—Ahb, perche non :. «e 


4. Prendi |’ anel ti dono oe 


5. Ah fosco cielo—Ab, non giunge .. ee 


6. Son geloso—Tuttod gioja .. 
Linda di Chamounix :— 
7. Cara luoghi—O luce di quest’ 


Lessons, by Caussinus, Forestier, Carnaud, and others, besides 50 popular Operatic Melodies, etc, forming 
published. Paper cover, 58. ; price 6s. ts 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles Street. 


ever p 


Ciascun 


Lucrezia Borgia .. Donizetti. 
ay. Ernani.. oe oo Wi 

Lucia di Lammermoor Donizetti. 
July. La Traviata .. 
Der Freischtitz .. Weber. 


iglia del Reggimento. 
lo dice 





» ie : . _.., | Russian march 
The principal Airsfrom Donizetti's} Riego’s H ymn—Spanish 
Aria Aragonese 

Quand de la nuit 


Spanish war song 

The standard bearer 

Austrian Lindler 

Principal Airs Po Donizetti's 
Elisire d’Amore. 

Quanto 8 bello 

Bel couforto 

Della crudele 

Come Paride 

Paride Vezzosa 

Chiedi all’ aura 

Lusinghiera 

Uditi, Uditi 

Esulti pur la barbara 

Cavatina 

In guerra ed in amor 

Io son riccoBarcarolle 

Voglio dire 


Duet 
Una furtiva—Romanza 
Queen of the Night 


No, 8. 
Mire dans ces yeu 
The night 
Adieu, Marie 
Rule Britannia 
Ah ! tempt me not 
The peasant’s song 
May son 
Jardiniero di mi vida 
The ir 
Mia eara cocolo 
Lilla’s a lady—German air 
Rory O’More—Irish 
Hunting chorus 
Russian Kracoviack 
Kate Kearney—Irish 
Venetian Me ody 
Sicilian Mariner’s hymn 
Absence—Tyrolienne 
Helenen Waltzes 
Rosenbluthen Waltzes 


No. 9. 
La Vedova Romana—Neapolitan 


air 
The True Love 

Last Rose of Summer 
Vive Henri IV. 

God save the Queen 


Principal Airs from Bellini’s 
Norma, 
Dell’ auro 
Meco all’ altar 


Me proteggi mi diffende 
March 

Sol promisso Dio 

Vieni in Roma 

Oh ! di quel sei 

Deh conte 

Si fino all’ ora 

Ah! del tebro 

Guerra, guerra 


Il faut pleurer 

Il cuvo Pellegrino 

Vanne o Rosa 

Nel silenzio 

Zéphyr et ’ Amour—Waltzes 


No, 10. 


Canzion de Cadiz 
La Brigantine 
Ma Normandie 
La Jeune Fille 
Russian melod: 
Extra Post Waltz 
L’Indovina 
Aragonese—Canzion Espanolo 
Barcarolle 
Irish Quadrille 
Romance—Herold 
Now is the month of Maying 
German galo 
The evening hymna 
Austrian melody 
Air, 2 la valse 
The Pirate’s Lullaby 
O Nannie! wilt thou gang 
Galop, favorite 
Bridal Eve 

Airs from Auber’s 

Masaniello. 

Market Chorus 
My sister dear 
Barcarolle 
Come o’er the stream, Charlie. 
Vadasi via di qua [Scotch 
Let’s have a dance 


Dance 
The Rakes of Mallow 
French Quadrille 


Galopade 

Jenny Jones—Welsh Air 
Air from Zampa 

Paddy’s a ene 














CORNET AND PIANO. 
THE CORNET MISCELLANY. 


A Monthly Collection of New Music for the Cornet-A-Pistons and Pianoforte. By THomas Harper. Price 8s. each Number. Subscription for Twelve Numbers, 
30s. in England, or 40s. in India, post free. 


1856 FIRST SERIES—(Continued.) 


1857. _SECOND 
17. May. 


Portuguese Hymn 


SER Continued.) 


+. Verdi. 10. October. Linda di Chamounix Donizetti. A Les Vépres Siciliennes Verdi. 
-. Verdi. 11. November. Elisire a -» Donizetti. 18. June. La Sonnambula -- Bellini. 
+. Bellini. 12. December. Robert le Diablo .. Meyerbeer. 19, July. Fra Diavolo .. .. Auber. 
20. August. Favorita ee -- Donizetti 
erdi. 1857. SECOND SERIES. 21. September. I Lom! e+ Verdi. | 
No. 13. January. Les Huguenots .. Meyerbeer. 22. October. Guillaume Tell +. Rossini. 
«» Verdi. 14. February. Fille du Régiment .. Donizetti. 23. November. Zampa c- -» Herold, 
15. March, Don Pasquale -» Donizetti. 24, December. Don Giovanni «. Mozart. 
+. Auber. 16. April. Norma +e ee Bellini. *,* To be continued. 





Ernani:— 





: 

° 
co Br m@cmwo® 
© coccoo™ 


anima... 


10. Ernani, involami . 
11. pe pate oe Mpa 
12. Come rugiada al cesp . 
Gordigiani (L.):— 
13. Three celebrated songs .. 


8. E la voce—Ah, consolarmi.. 
9. Ah, bel destin—Di tu pene.. 


ice—VivaAugusto, &£. g 


BOOSEYS REPERTOIRE, 


Containing the most popular MODERN OPERAS, etc. 


oe 
































































8. d. 8. a. 
Pe 14. Second selection of Songs .. ee eo 8 0 
- 8 0 oletto :— 

a Introduction — Questa o quello—Tutto 3 
0 gioja—Ballata, &c. a “Fy 
0 16. EB ill sol dell’ anima—Caro nome—Zitti, 
. 0 ee ir é as’ < B36 
17. Parmi veder—La donna ® mobile—Bella 
oo 8 0 glia ia a «6 te eo 


NEW CORNET INSTRUCTOR. 
BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR, 


Edited by Stanton Joxes; containing the Elements of Music, with copious Instructions in the Art of Playing the Cornet-4-Pistons, followed by 100 pie ce 


handsomely bound. 





most complete and useful work for this 
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NEW FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


244, REGENT STREET, 
(CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL STREET.) 


MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 


Beg to announce that they have commenced business at the above address, as 


IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC. 


Having made special arrangements with the house of 


BRANDUS, OF PARIS, 


They are enabled to supply all the valuable Musical Publications of that eminent firm, as well as those of MzissonnizR, and other 
f well-known French Publishers, on the most moderate terms. 
The attention of Professors is particularly requested to Duncan Davison and Co.’s new and superior editions of 


MOZART’S SONATAS: 
OF THE 
CONCERTOS, SONATAS, AND TRIOS OF BEETHOVEN: 
AND OF THE CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS OF 
MENDELSSOHN, HUMMEL, WEBER, &ce, &c. 
The Catalogue also embraces a large and varied assortment of the lighter productions of 
ADOLPH ADAM, H. CRAMER, ROSELLEN, 

F, BEYER, DUVERNOY, TALEXY, 
BURGMULLER, LE CARPENTIER, WOLFF, &c., &c., 
Besides an immense number of standard and special works for 

VIOLIN, FLUTE, BASSOON, 
VIOLONCELLO, CORNET-A-PISTONS, GUITAR, 
TENOR, HORN, HAUTBOY, 
HARP, CLARIONET, &e., &e. 


A large selection of French and Italian Songs, Duets, and a new and comprehensive publication, entitled 


“REPERTOIRE GENERAL DU CHANTEUR,” 


Being a selection of the most popular French and Italian Operatic and Chamber Songs, in separate volumes, classified for 
SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, BARYTON, and 
CONTRALTO, TENOR, BASS. 

Uniform with the popular and valuable 8vo. editions of 
OPERAS FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
With French, Italian, or German words. Composed by 
ADOLPH ADAM, DONIZETTI, NICOLO, 
AUBER, GLUCK, ROSSINI, 
BAZIN, GRETRY, SACCHINI, 
BEETHOVEN, HALEVY, WEBER, 
BELLINI, HEROLD, &e., &e. 
CHERUBINI, MEYERBEER, 


LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., Importers and Publishers of Foreten Music (Dépdt Général 
de la Maison Brandus, de Paris), 244, Regent-street, corner of Little Argyll-street. 











r a G. ScH 
Y _Newgate-street ; Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars, Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, burgh; for Ireland, 
Sat opt It rp Jonson, “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St Martin’s-lane, in the Parish of St Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex.— 
, “) . 





